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Two dmrmediate . demand 
answer. One concerns the prices of 
the goods to be delivered by Germany, 
and it is practically agreed that a 
mak-| Small commission with French and 
. representatives and an out- 
side expert shall fix them. The other 
question as to quantities ig: e com- 
‘plicated. Obviously no time must be 
lost in obtaining all the possible ma- 
terial for the restoration of France, 
and not subordinating deliveries to the 
limits of the sums n due by 


Germany. 

There is a proposal that Nahe 
should immediately receive her share 
of the bonds which Germany is emit- 
ting ysl use them for payment in 
One 
advantage is that the bonds could thus 
be exchanged against their par value. 
Naturally such a proposal is subject 
to considerable discussion and will 
8 result in a compromise. 

In spite of the recent stipulation 
of the Parliamentary mission, 
there is a distinct tendency in favor 
ot abandoaing sanctions, such as the 
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that the barrier is prejudicial 


Thus it * argued. . no longer 
should the Rhineland be cut off eco- 
nomically from the rest of Germany 
when enormous efforts are demandéd 
from her. Especially notable in this 
sense is the powerful plea of the 
publicist, Philippe Millet, a strong 
government supporter, who suggests 
to 
Frenoh interests. France does not, 
however, intend that Germany shall 
shut out her importations into the 
Rhineland. But Mr. Gugzenheimer 


„has offered a commercial accord, re- 
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. Williams in command. 


8 


moving this danger. Altogether con- 
siderable advance has been made to- 
ward a Franco-German understanding. 


FLEET AT SANTA BARBARA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News 


SANTa BARBARA. California—The 


— division of the Pacific fleet is 


here, with Vice-Admiral Clarence S. 
It is composed 
of 27 fighting craft, ranging from the 
super-dreadnaught Tennessee down to 
destroyers, and includes 13 large sea- 
planes. This is the largest fleet of 
‘fighting craft to visit this roadstead 
‘since the grand fleet made its voyage 
around the worle some years ago. 


"Special to The . Monitor 


from, its Western News Office 
ICAO, Illinois There will be 
no strike ot rallroad employees on ac- 


e- N wage reduc- 


ordered by the United States 
g r Board, which went into 
10 iday. This was the de- 
con 8 by the officials of the 
various railroad. unions who have 
been in conference here since Friday, 
The Wage reduction was not the only 
issue considered, but working rules 
have been an even more * 
factor. 

When the conferences are finally 
concluded, the question of acceptance 
-of the board’s decisions, which brought 
the Labor representatives to Chicago, 
will be submitted to the membership 
ol such organizations as have not al- 
ready taken a referendum vote. 


„ Indications are that any further 


voting will be influenced by the lead- 


„ers, who are opposed to a general 


walkout. 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 


9 has indicated his willingness to con- 


fer with the railroad Labor officials 
if invited to do so. While there is 
dissatisfaction among the railroad 
workers throughout the country be- 
cause of the wage reduction, it has 
evidently been accepted as inevitable, 
with. the hope that there will again 
be an increase when traffic increases, 

The addendum to its original order 
abrogating the national. agreements 
issued by the Railway Labor Board, 
by which these agreements are to 
remain in force, with the exception 
of pay for overtime, until such time 
as others have been settled upon by 
the railroads and their employees, has 
been the means for bringing about 
harmony among the union representa- 
tives. By this addendum they have 
temporarily retrieved something of 
what they had lost. 

Repudiation of the Railway Labor 
Board as a means of settling disputes 
and a return to the old method of 
direct negotiations with the railroads 
in the matter of wages and working 


conditions may be the outcome of 

these conferences. 
Many of the ‘us for r 
of diss faction with the 
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According to the assertion of 
union officials, if the question in- 
yolved had been merely that of 
wages the delegates at these con- 
ferences would have disposed of that 
with a formal protest, but as the 
working agreements represented 30 
years of fighting by railway union la- 
bor, they were not inclined to give up 
what they had gained in that time. As- 
surance had been given the employees 
that the individual roads would 
meet them half way in negotiating 
substitute rules, and it is their al- 
leged failure to do so which has 
caused such general dissatisfaction. 
However, reports indicate that rail- 
road officials are now showing in- 
clination .to negotiate on working 


agreements. 


COUNTESS TO GET PROPERTY 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— The alien property custodian was 
ordered on Saturday by Justice Hitz 
of the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court to return to Countess von Bern- 
storff, Wife of the former German Am- 
tassador to the United States, stocks, 
bonds and cash amounting to $1,000,- 


000, seized under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. 
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ment to the Naval Appropriation Bill, 


3 status of Egypt with the British Gov- 
12 ernment, left for Trieste, en route for 
i Paris and London. 
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tae ofEnd o of the War Wi 
- Germany and Austria-Hungary 


Special to fay 8 Science Monitor 
krom its Washington News Office 


‘WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
With the signing of the peace reso- 


lution by the President on Saturday 


‘at the home of Joseph S. Frelinghuy- 


President Arturo Alessandri is taking 
the initiative in an attempt to join the 
South American republics into:a close 
political union. The mission is an- 
nounced to have as its object the con- 
cluding of important treaties with 
Argentina and Brazil p. 4 

Defending Congress from eritics, 
Representavie Mondell, House ma- 
jority leader, declared that the work 
of the recent session never had been 
excelled by any congress within the 


same length of time for efficiency and 


dispatch of work. He cited among 
its accomplishments the saving of 
money in the army and navy appro- 
priations, and the passage of the 
peace resolution and the emergency 
tariff bill. p. 4 


The opening of debate on the Ford- 
ney tariff bill and action by the Sen- 
ate on the conference report on the 
navy appropriation bill are the prin- 
cipal centers of interest on the eve of 
the reassembling of Congress after the 
holiday. p. 4 


The seniority rule in Congress 1 
coming under heavy fire in connection 
with the selection of a new =o 
for the Appropriations Committee in 
the House. The new Republican group 
will fight for election of the chairman 
by the House. p. 2 

The report of the congressional 
joint committee on reorganization is 
to include a recommendation for con- 
solidation of the War and Navy de- 
partments, it is reported. It is said 
that such a plan would meet vigorous 
opposition. 

The compromise resolution passed | 
by the United States Congress, on 
Saturday, ending the state of war 
with Germany and Austria, was 
signed on the same day by President 


eee if wo wacom J at the New wid 


“the n ot Mr. 8 py 


in the United States. House of Repre- 
sentatives, has given rise to expres- 
sions of great satisfaction in both of- 


ficial and unofficial circles in Lon- 
don. A higher authority on foreign 
affairs vouchsafes the opinicn that the 
adoption of. this amendment, author- 
izing and requesting: the President to 
invite 1 itish and Japanese represen- 
tatives to a conference on the limita- 
tion of armaments, may prove to be 
a step of utmost importance. The 
proceedings of the imperial conference 
have recently been veiled in secrecy, 
and considerable comment has arisen 
from the announcement in The Times 
that the Lord Chancellor expressed 
the opinion that the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, automatically continues for one 
year, even if denounced this month. 

p. 1 


According to a representative of the 
Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations, all European governments 


have practically agreed that the adop- 
tion of the latest scheme for placing 
Austria on her financial feet depends 
on the consent of the United States to 
suspend its claims for a period of at 
least 20 years. p. 1 


Earl Midleton left for Dublin to 
take part in today's conference with 
Mr. de Valera, which is a preliminary 
to the Sinn Fein leader's acceptance 
of Mr. Lloyd George's invitation to the 
London conference with the British 
Government and the representatives of 
Ulster, p. 2 


Great manifestations of sympathy 
for Upper Silesia, at which financial 
support for the citizens affected by 
the Polish uprising was promised, oc- 
curred throughout Germany yesterday. 

p. 2 


Adly Yeghen Pasha, with members 
of the ptian official mission nom- 
inated by the Sultan for the purpose 
of discussing the future political 


p. 3 


The Italian Socialists and the Fas 
cisti have taken steps toward form- 


of two parliamentary Socialists and 


two of the Fascisti. These representa- |. 
Imperial German Government or its 


titves formulated an agreement to 
provide for the disarming of both 
parties in each province. p. 2 

The Franéo-German negotiations at 
Paris, which aim at a direct under- 
standing respecting payment in ma- 
terial, have been interrupted, and Mr. 
Bergmann and Mr. Guggenheimer have 
returned to Berlin. Satisfaction is ex- 
pressed over the first results of the 
conference, but supplementary in- 
structions are required. . 1 


sen (R.), Senator from New Jersey. 


another step has been taken to indi- 
cate acknowledgment by the United 
States of the end of the war with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. The 
tardiness of this acknowledgment is 
due to the political confusion. that 
marked the last year of the Wilson 
administration and the failure of the 
President and the Senate to cooperate. 

The American people and the entife 
worid have known that war no. longer 
existed practically between the United 
States and the Teutonic nations. 
4 has been waited for has been a 

that the several branches of the 
. Government were working 
together in dealing with the problems 
left dy the war. Nothing for the 
moment has been changed, but it is 
believed that the people at large feel 
better for this action. That is the 
attitude that the President himself has 
held in regard to the peace resolu- 
tion. He did not care much in what 
form it came, as he said, but he knew 
that tue people were impatient at the 
delay and that almost any action 
would placate them, at least, for the 
time being. : 

A proclamation by the President is 
to be expected within the next few 
days. At present, everything seems, 
to be waiting upon that, although it 
is admitted that it may be more than 
a formal announcement that the peace 
resolution has been passed and signed 


and that war-time legislation is there- 


by terminated. 

Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of 
State, has been silent on the prospects 
of future intercourse with Germany 
and the resumption of peace-time re- 
lations, but it is known that he has 
been gathering information and has 
been studying the entire European 
situation with a view to being pre- 
pared for such action.as the United 
States might decide to take when the 
way was clear. The first step obvi- 
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deen the subject of a demand oy the | 
| officers, agents, or employees, from any | 


"| NEW. COMMISSIONER 
CALLS FOR DRASTIC 
DR ENF ORCEMENT 


In 8 to State Directors, 
Mr. Haynes Says Real Re- 
sults Must Be Produced— 
Efficiency Only Test for Force 


has since that dato come into the 
session or under of, or 


United States of America or any of tts | 


source or by any agency whatsoever, 
Shall be retained by the United States 
ot America, and no disposition thereot 
made, except as shall have been here- 
tofore. or spec: lly hereafter shall be 
provided by law, until such time as the 
ab rman Gover nt and Im- 

ri toya Austro-H rian- Gov- 
fernment of their. r or suc- 
cessors shall have * vely made 
suitable provision the satisfaction 
of all claims against said government 
respectively, of all persons whereso- 
ever domiciled, who owe permanent 
allegiance to the United States of 
America and who have suffered, 
through the acts of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government or its agents, or the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government, or its agents since July 
$1, 1914; loss, damage or injury to 
their persons or property, directly or 
indirectly, whether through the own- 
ership of shares of stock in German, 
Austro-Hungarian, American or other 
corporations, or in consequence of 
hostilities or of any operations of wa, 
or otherwise, and also shall have 
granted to persons owing permanent 
allegiance to the United States of 
America most favored nation treat- 
ment, whether the same be national 
or otherwise, in all matters affecting 
residence, business, profession, trade, 
navigation, commerce and industrial 
property rights, and until the Im- 
perial German Government and the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government or their successor or suc- 
cessors, shall have respectively con- 
firmed.to the United States of Amer- 
ica all fines, forfeitures, penalties and 
seizures ir osed or made by the 
United States of America during the 
war, whether in respect to the prop- 
erty of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment or German nationals or the Im- 
perial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government or Austro-Hungarian na- 
tionals, and shall have waived any and 
all pecuniary claims against the,» 
United States of America. 


Previous Provisions Guarded 


Section 6. Nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to repeal, modify 
or amend the provisions of the joint 
resolution “declaring that certain acts 
of Congress, joint resolutions and 
proclamations shall be construed as if 
the war had ended and the present or 
existing emergency expired,” approved 
March 3, 1921, or the passport control 
provisions of an act entitled “An Act 
Making Appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic and Consent Service for pe 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
--The following letter has been sent 
to the prohibition directors in each 
staté by the federal Prohibition Com- 
missioner, Roy A. Haynes, urging 
upon them their responsibility for 
producing results: 

“I wish to congratulate you on your 
appointment to the very responsible 
position of federal prohibition di- 
rector of your State. Not because of 
any particular honor that may be in- 
volved; for in these days when world 
readjustment is going on and the very 
fundamentals of all governments are 
in the crucible, personal prestige is 
of small. moment to the truly patri- 
otic—but I do congratulate you upon 
having been called to perform a great 
and outstanding public service; and 
by your appointment has been re- 
flected the confidente of your friends, 
who have in fact said to the country 
at large—This is the one man to 
whom our great Commonwealth 
turns for leadership in the important 
work of law enforcement as provided 
for by the Bighteenth Amendment 
and legislation to which it is funda- 
mental; watch him do his whole 
duty.’ 


State Director s Duty 


Under our new plan of organisa- 
tion, all of the enforcement and per- 
missive work comes under the state 
director. There has thus been a cen- 
tralization of power and authority, 
bringing with it added responsibility. 
Each state becomes a unit in the work- 
ing out of its enforcement problems 
with the help and under the direction 
of the Washington office. This method 
will enabie us to meet local problems 
and solve them individualistically. 
“In the perfecting of your state or- 
ganization nothing must guide you 
in the setéction of the personnel ex- 
cept the determination to develop the 
highest possible dégree of efficiency. 
In other words, real results must be 
prowuced or necessary changes will 
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Nase to exist between the Impe 
German Government and the ws — 
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‘United States, nor to terminate the lia- Hity to be a 
bility to —ͤ— and punishment spective office’s approval or disap- 
under the selective service law, ap- Proval and will confidently expect that 


proved May 18, 1917, of any person little deviation will ever be necessary 
who failed to comply with the provi- in our general policy of supporting the 
sions of said act, or of acts amenda- recommendations of our state direc- 


tory thereof. tors. 
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pend: 


Section 2. That in making this dec- 
laration, and as a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United | 
States of America and its nationals 
any and all rights, privileges, indem- 
nities, reparations, or advantages, to- 
gether with the right to enforce the, 
same, to which it or they have become | 
entitled under the terms of the armis- 
tice signed November 11, 1918, or any 
extensions or modifications thereof; 
or which were acquired by or are in 
the possession of the United States of 
America by reason of its participation 
in the war or to which its nationals 
have thereby become rightfully en- 
titled: or which under the Treaty of 
Versailles have been stipulated for its 
or their benefit: or to which it is 
entitled as one of the principal allied 
and associated powers; or to which 
it is entitled by virtue of an act or 
acts of Congress or otherwise. 


Rights Under Austrian Treaty 

Section 3. That the state of war 
declared to exist between the Imperial 
and Roya! Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment and the United States of America 
by the joint resolution of Congress, 
approved December 7, 1917, is hereby 
declared at an end. : 

Section 4. That in making this 
declaration, and a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United 
States of America and its nationals 
any and all rights, privileges, indem- 
nities, reparations or advantages, to- 
gether with the right to enforce the 
same, to which it or they have become 
entitled under the terms of the armi- 
stice signed November, 11, 1918, or any 
extensions or modifications thereof; 
or which were acquired by or are in 
possession of the -United States of 
America by reason of its participation 
in the war or to which its nationals 
have thereby become rightfully en- 
titled; or which, under the Treaty of 
St. Germain-Enlaye or the Treaty of 
Trianon, have been stipulated for its 
or their benefits; or to which it is en- 
titled as one of the principal allied 
and associated powers; or to which it 
is entitled by virtue of any act or acts 
of Congress, or otherwise. 


Protection of America’s Rights 


Section 5. All property of the 


successors, and of all German nation- 
‘als which was, on April 6. 1917, is or 
has since that date come into the pos- 
session or under the control of, or has 
been the subject of a demand by the 
United States of America, or of any of 
its officers, agents, or employees. from 
any source or by any agency whatso- 
ever, and all property of the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, or its successor or successors 


and of all Austro-Hungarian nationals 


SCHEME FOR AIDING . operating under 
AUSTRIAN FINANCES 


my personal direction, will be an ideal 

channel through which the central 

office will be kept in close touch with 

all field conditions, and through this 
Adoption of Plan for Placing 
Country on Her Feet Said to 
Depend Entirely Upon Amer- 

ica Suspending Her Claims 


force we will also be able to render 
promptly specific service at times of 
critical need. There will be for- 
warded to you within a day or so the 
chart showing the uniform state or- 
ganization plan. The maximum ap- 
propriation for your State will be in- 
dicated. May I not especially urge 
that in every instance you keep the 
expense at the minimum for maximum 
service, use Only high grade, thor- 
oughly dependable men? One such 
man will produce more results than a 
half dozen of mediocre caliber. Make 
no appointments or requests for men 
just to fill a possible quota, for the 
prohibition enforcement organization 
is not in any sense an agency which 
is to be used primarily to pay political 
obligations—it is a great govern- 
mental department intended to func- 
tion for one purpose alone, to carry 
out the provisions of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and efficiently to carry 
out this intent the personne! of all its 
forces must be of unquestioned in- 
tegrity, firm conviction and patriotic 
purpose. To bring about this con- 
dition I know you will exert every 
energy. One of the assistant super- 
visors will.aid you in perfecting your 
organization and will explain the de- 
tails attached thereto; these men are 
all thoroughly familiar with the new 
plans and may be entirely depended 
upon to render every possible aid. 

“In closing let me suggest that the 
administration of our high offices be 
characterized by firm purpose, hard 
work, right conduct, and absolute fair- 
ness; this means real worth while 
success.“ 


Provisions of Supplemental Bill 


In the supplemental prohibition en- 
forcement bill, which passed the House 
last week by a vote of 251 to 92, not 
only was beer as a medicine prohib- 
ited, but other needed provisions for 
law enforcement were included. The 
bill as it passed the House provided: 

Prohibition of beer as a medicine. 

A limit on the amount of vinous 
liquor that may be prescribed so it 
cannot contain more alcohol than per- 
mitted in spirituous liquors. One 
hundred prescription blanks may be 
issued to each doctor every 90 days, 
and in emergencies extra numbers 
may be secured. 

Whenever patent or proprietary 
medicines or preparations are uged for 
beverage purposes, the commissioner 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent gn Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Sunday) —Appar- 
ently the adoption of the latest 
scheme for placing Austria on her 
financial feet depends entirely on the 
consent of America to suspend her 
claims for a period of at least 20 
years. The representative of the 
financial committee of the League 
of Nations whose plan was before 
the Council of Ambassadors, in- 
forms the correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor that all 
European governments have practi- 
cally agreed to this essential condi- 
tion of Austrian restitution. There 
are, indeed, some details to settle, but 
the basis of forgoing credits on a 
bankrupt nation is admitted. Ob- 
viously this attitude of European 
countries will be useless unless the 
United States is also willing to post- 
pone payments. Nothing will be defi- 
nitely decided until this point is 
cleared up by Washington. 


Sheldon Whitehouse, temporarily re- 
placing Hugh C. Wallace, has received 
no instructions. It should be pointed 
out, lest the part played by the League 
should prejudice the chances of Amer- 
ica coming into line, that although the 
plan has been prepared by the League 
committee, it is the Ambassadorial 
Council which approves, and the ma- 
chinery of the League is being used 
without prejudice to ordinary dip- 
lomatic methods. America, it is 
pointed. out, would in no way be 
drawn into the League. 

The idea is that Austria should have 
a fresh start with a clean slate, her 
external debts set aside, new money 
issued to take the place of the krone, 
and advances made to enable her to 
begin operations again. It is cal- 
culated that thus with the good will 
of her neighbors she will be self-sup- 
porting in six months. If this is pos- 
sible in the worst corner of Europe, 
leaving Russia out of consideration, 
exporting countries such as England 
and America will, it is argued, greatly 
gain in a business sense by a speedy 
return to normal trade conditions. 
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peace effort therefore haggs in 
balance. British feeling is warm 
toward ‘it and thé London conference 
assured against failure if its suc- 
depends. upon the government 

' Hitherto it has always been 
Sinn Fein distrusts Mr. 

George, but that is no,longer 

or as the real author of- the olive 

is Austen Chamberlain whose 


“the Vol-i Cabinet that the conference move 

jon acts should de the sequel to the King’s 

zy speech in Belfast. He was backed by 

7 Churchill. King George him- 

is behind this earnest attempt to 

reach a Ne It Sinn Fein throws 

| the opportunity, it will, have 
great harm. 

gator site| Member have been pacing the divi- 

‘Bertin — lobbies this week on the commit- 

w tee ‘stage of the Safeguarding -of In- 

dustries Bill which Mr. Asquith and 

thé Liberals are fighting tooth and 

“sympathy for Upper | nail, assisted by some Coalition Lib- 

h financial support for | ¢rals. It is reminiscent of the whirl- 


fiscal controversy before the war. 
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Men Prominent in the Affairs 


of City and State Reply to 
e ee trai 


Special to The Christiah Science Monitor 
from ite Western News Office 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — Those 
who have given years of service to the 
effort to improve conditions in Mil- 
waukee, strongly resent the open let- 
ter published recently by W. C. Carl- 
son; president of the Association of 
Commerce, in which he attacked the 
reform 


had discouraged building; that all 
clean recreation was endangered with 
extinction by the reformers; that city 
money was wasted in public market- 
ing; that the Zoning ordinance limiting 
the height of buildings to 125 feet re- 
‘stPicted hotels to eight or nine stories, 
and that hotels of this height cannot 
earn expenses; that the public utilities 
of Milwaukee were being oppressed by 
men whom he wouldn’t pay $30 a week. 

Clergymen, ministerial associations 
and women's clubs denounced Mr. 
Carlson’s onslaught on the réform 
forces. i 

“Mr. Carlson was mistaken in pro- 
testing against the publicity given the 
recent anti-vice crusade,” said. R. P. 
Hutton, state superifitendent of the 
Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League. The 
dark lantern is the battle flare of the 
armies of crime. The séarchlight is 
— battle torch of the armies of re- 
orm.“ 


Women Defend Activities 


The viewpolnt of the women who 
are not members of the League of 
Women Voters, the Church Federation 
of Women, or any organization of 
politics, but who are intensely inter- 
ested in a clean Milwaukee, is stated 
by Mrs. Alice J. Kane, for years prom- 
{nent in women's club circles. 

“Shall the good work that already 
hat been done by the many changes fi: 
the police force and the conviction of 
lawbreakers be halted bécause of un- 
due prominence?” she asks. “If Mr. 
Carison is sincere in his objection to 


; ti Th re * 
255 : upon i: best type of women in the 


Lord Rothermere, encouraged by the 
success of his anti-waste campaign in 
the country, intends to run candi- 

dates in every seat in London and 
southeast England when opportunity 
Offers and his executive is even san- 
"jguine of winning a general election 

n the cry. 

Yesterday's discussion on the Wash- 
ington Labor conventions was largely 
rn gear a repetition of that of May 27. The 
Silesians government now announces the deci- 
‘sion that all conventions would be rati- 

except those dealing with hours 


T. J. McNamara explained that the 
system in relation to women 
and maternity was in advance 

of — countries and the government 
uld not scrap it to begin on dif- 

t lines. He stated, in regard to 
‘difficulty attending the adoption 

e eight-houreday, that in Britain 

was shorter 

in most other countries. The 


| in- 


that 
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Re 


* geek : tary agreements between masters’ and 
Peis 3 DES MOINES | men § Organizations in regard to over- 
eee ser ogy and the government pro- 
4 * to write to Geneva expressing 

to take part in reconsidering 
‘leaders in educa- the hours convention at a future con- 


sat secretary” — government's policy would encour- 


of the world. 

. 

> he nat „made before the Something for Nothing 

10 2— ot Education in des- Lady Astor, while appealing to the 
Wi tions, arouses a protest from the Labor 
m were Dr. F. P. Claxton, members beside whom she sits by 
sioner of Education, 2 ‘that the workingmen were 
of not working hard enough today. “I 
know all about it,“ she retorts to their 
interruptions. It is partly due to the 


can get g for nothing.” 
2 Chamberlain justified the gov- 
ernment's attitude, He added that to 


city is working for the good name of 
Milwaukee? g 
Already stanch, steady-minded men 
are taking exception to Mr. Parlson's 
handling of this matter, accusing him 
of casting odium upon Milwaukee 


‘through unwise accusations against 


women whose only offense is clean-cut 
service to the city; albeit these women 
are not assuming credit for the excel- 
lent work accomplished by District 

ttorney Zabel, Chief of Police Lar- 
henheimer and others who have been 
zealous in promoting better morals. 
Stand by these women who have no 
axes to grind and will not whitewash, 
but in the end will place Milwaukee on 
the map as a clean, safe city for young 
men and young women, and a place 
where business will not depreciate 
through a den next door.” 


Former Governor Upholds Law 

F. L. Philipp, former Governor, who 
called a special session of the Legis- 
lature to enact the Rent Bureau Law, 
after loud complaints from many 
tenants that they were being exploited 
by repeated and unwarranted in- 
creases in rentals, said Mr. Carlson 
was mistaken .-in charging that the 
rent law had retarded building oper- 
ations. “It is not the rent law that 
has held back building, but the high 
cost of construction,” he said. “Wis- 
consin is one ot the few states that has 
a successful’ rent law. I ask in all 
fairness, is there any large building 
program being carried out in any 
other state that has no rent law? It 
is just as much in the interesta of the 
city to see to it that the great tenant 
class recéives fair treatment as it is 
to see that the landlord receives a 
sufficient compensation on his invest- 
ment.“ 

Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, Cornelius 
Corcoran, and other city officials crit- 
icized Mr. Carlson for condemning the 
movement to clean up the city, to pro- 
tect tenants from excessive rent 
charges, and to improve the beauty of 
Milwaukee through the zoning law. 
William Steinel, sealer of weights and 
measures, who has charge of the pu>- 
lic markets, said that Mr. Carlson was 
mistaken in declaring that the sale of 
food, principally rough fish, was made 
at the expense of the city treasury. 

Mr. Carlson's most energetic de- 
fenders were members of the medica! 
fraternity, the leading ones being Dr. 
J. J. Seelman, president of the Mͤil- 


.|waukee County Medical Society, and 


Yestérday at last the 
— plumage imports be- 


Dr. H. M. Brown, a former president 
of the organization. Their statements 
were largely ridicule of the men and 
women who are working for a better 
Milwaukee. 


OPEN SHOP DECLARED 
PORTLAND, Maine—-The Building 
Trade Association has declared an 
open-shop policy. Their action follows |. 
a strike declared by the members of 


the carpenters’ union on June 6 after | 


ely 
lay which is being encountered in fll- 
‘ing the vacancy on the Appropriations 
Committee, although another. telling 
tactor is the fact that there is no need 
for haste because the appropriation 
en will not de due until next 
fall 
Under the seniority rule the post 
would go to Charles R. Davis (R.). 
Representative from Minnesota, rank- 
ing member of the Appropriations 
Committee, but it is regarded as ex- 
tremely ddubtful just now if he will be 
selected. 

Two chief arguments are being 
made in Opposition to carrying out the 
rule séniority. In the first place, 
the senior member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee has not always been 
made chairman, as in the case 
every other committee. Occasionally 
in the history of the House the honor 
has gone to another veteran member, 
who was not a member of the com- 
mittee at all. Joseph G. Cannon of 
Illinois and James A. Tawney were 
in this class. 


Reorganization of Committee 


tended that it never was the design 
to follow out the seniority rule when 
the Appropriations Committee was 
recently reorganized and its jurisdic- 
tion extended over all appropriations. 

When the committee increased in 
size to 35 members it was found that 
several members of the committee re- 
fused to resign under pressure. The 
21 original members were continued 
instead of establishing a precedent by 
appointing a new committee alto- 
gether, and the other 14 members 
were elected, two each, from the 
other seven appropriating committees. 

Strong pressure is being brought to 
bear in favor of the early appoint- 
ment of a new chairman, so that the 
committee can work in close coopera- 
tion with Charles G. Dawes, Director 
of the Budget, and with the Comp- 
troller-General in working out an 
éfficient and an economical fiscal 
28 a matter upon which the Ad- 

tion is placing so much stress. 
rious | | 4 put for- 
[ward in "tha event the, seniority rule 
id not followed in the selection of the 
‘new chairman. It is proposed first to 
allow the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to select their own 
chairman; second, to throw the elec- 
tion of a chairman into the House, 
thereby treating it as a committee 
created by the House in the conduct 
of which every member shall have a 
voice. 
New Republicans’ Chance 

It is this latter proposal for which 
the 91 new Republican members of the 
House will fight. They are already 
growing impatient over the “red tape” 
methods of legislating in the House. 
Denied an effective voice in the con- 
trol of legislation by this same sen- 
jority rule, they are on the verge of 
an open revolt, which is being viewed 
with alarm by Old Guard Republicans. 
These new members see in the pend- 
ing fight over the appointment of a 
new appropriations chairman a chance 
to throw off the yoke of the House 
rules and strike out for their own in- 
dependence. 

In the meantime other members are 
coming forward as candidates to fill 
one of the most powerful positions in 
the House. Theodore E. Burton (R.), 
Representative from Ohio, former 
Senator, is one. Weil trained in the 
affairs of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, he is a formidable candidate, but 
the fact that he comes from Ohio is 
against him. Mr. Burton is not a 
member of the committee. 

Another formidable candidate is 
Patrick H. Kelley (R.), Representative 
from Michigan, an cid timer on the 
committee, in charge now of Naval 
Appropriations. But Mr. Kelley is 
the only Republican in the House who 
voted against the peace resolution and 
it is understood that he is not re- 
garded with favor at the White House. 


TWO RAILROADSENTER 
PROTESTS ON TAXES 


' Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita Pacific Coast News Omce 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—The 
Southern Pacific Company does not 
intend to pay its part of the millions 
taxed against corporations in this 
State by the revision of the King Tax 
Bill, without a protest. The consti- 
tutionality of the bill will be attacked 
by the Southern Pacific in a suit filed 
in the Federal Court in Sacramento. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company has taken similar. 
action, The companies hold that the 
value of their property in California 
falls far below the amount at which 
it is taxed as compared with the gen- 
eral property in the State. 


STEAMERS SELF-UNLOADING 
Specie! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office. 
MILWAUKBE, Wisconsin — Self- 
unloading coal steamers have made 
their appearance at Milwaukee for the 
first time. The boats, 
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of which the public as a whole appar- 


In the second place, it is being con- | 


which have a 
‘| eapacity of 10,000 tons, were built to 


sl Action: wl . Any 
Vehicles in Sus- fen 
pending Licenses on Complaint 


trar of 


of Police ‘Chiefs Raises Issue 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Police’ of- 


ficials all over the State are watching 


with unusuai interest the outcome of 
the promise of the state registrar of 
motor vehicles to suspend operators’ 
licenses upon the recommendation of 
the police chiefs of the cities and 
towns. 
} * registrar, Frank A. Qcodwia, 
been conducting. a determined 
eae for safety of the highways 
ever since he entered the office and 
bie latest order, relating to the dus- 
pension of licenses upon the recom- 
mendation of police chiéfs, has re- 
sulted in the suspension of a large 
number during the past week upon 
all kinds of charges, including over- 
speeding, driving under the influence 
of liquor, recklessness and “hogging” 
the road. 
The result of the movement, to 
ently is giving its unqualified approval, 
ig a storm of. complaint from those 
who are losing their licenses and an 
effort on the part of some of them to 
bring influences to bear upon the de- 
partment of public works, of which the 
motor registrar bureau is a branch, tu 
nullify the action of the registrar: 

Among the suspended operators was 
a Boston business man who was 
charged in the district court at Ip- 
swich with overspeediag dat was dis- 
charged, The chief of police then 
took the case to the state registrar, 
who suspended the Bos a man's li- 
cense. An ap- 1 has been made to 
the department of public works for 
restoration of the license and the mat- 
ter has been referred back to the reg- 
istrar, who will hold another hearing 
on the case. 

At the first hearing before the state 
authorities the Ipswich police chief 
said that he would not prosecuté any 
more cases before the district court 
which he charged with leniency. Later 
the chief, also a court officer in the 
district court, was notified by the. jus- 
tice of the court that “for the benefit 
of the service of the Third District 
Court it is necessary that there be a 
change in the personnel of the court 
officer.” The chief was. advised to ten- 
der his resignation at once. ' 

Among the suspended licenses have 
been many held by then chatged with 
operating while under the influence of 
liquor, the State registrar having er- 
pressed a determination to rid the 
highways of this class of drivers if 
police chiefs will get enough evidence 
against them to permit him to act. It 
is known that one operator whose 
license was suspended for a year for 
this cause appeared for a renewal and 
was promptly refused for another year 
on the ground that he was then par- 
tially under the influence of liquor. 

Incidental to the campaign against 
violators of the automobile laws. 
changes in the lighting law are to go 
into effect soon. In addition to the 
lights which motor trucks and other 
commercial vehicles of more than 
three tons capacity now have to dis- 
play, on and after August 26 they will 
be obliged to show a green light to 
the extreme left of the front of the 
vehicle in order to indicate the ex- 
treme left lateral extension of the load. 
On and after August 8 all bicycles wil] 
be required to display lights on the 
front and rear. 

A change in the lighting law which 
went into effect last week requires 
évery motor cycle with a side car 
attached to display two front lights 
instead of one. 


CALIFORNIA LEATHER 
INDUSTRY IMPROVES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—Shoe 
prices for the coming year will not be 
lower than at the present time, accord- 
ing to the California Retail Shoe 
Dealers Association. The reason for 
this is that, although wholesale prices 
are lower, labor and overhéad prices 
for the retailer have remained station- 
ary, or have increased. Pacific coast 
tanners ,are now able to procure 
Argentine hides as cheaply as the 
Atlantic coast tanners, which means a 


new development for the shoe industry 


on this coast. The leather industry of 
California is held to have suffered less 
than the eastern, and to be on the 
way to recovery. . 


YANKEE DIVISION PARADE 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The gov- 
ernors of four New England states, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, are expected to 
review the parade today of the Yankee 
Division in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. Members of the division 
from all over the country are in Bos- 
ton for a three-day reunion and cele- 
bration: 


LAND VALUATION READJUSTMENT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN DIEGO, California—A commit- 
tee consisting of three men from rep- 
resentative parts of San Diego County 
has been named to cooperate with 
John H. Swallow, county assessor, to 
readjust land valuations throughout 
the eptire county. 4 
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of national defense will be met with 

vigorous opposition in both houses: 
It has just come to light that this 

committee, which is to recommend to 


service on à more efficient and busi- 
nesslike ‘basis, is about to agree to in- 
corporate this proposal in its final re- 
port to Congress. Members of the 
joint committee, it is said, have even 
gone so far as to declare that Presi- 
dent Harding is favorably disposed to 
accept the proposal to create a new 
department, under which would be 
handled all affairs relating to the na- 
tion’s defense. In view of the mani- 
fest opposition in the Senate and 
House, however, more than presidén- 
tial support will be necessary to put 
the plan in succéssful operation. 
Much Opposition Likely 

In the first place, the récommenda- 
tions of the joint committee will in 
themselves conflict largely with the 
proposals forthcoming from the newly 
organizee Bureau of the Budget. In 
fact, so closely is the work of these 
two bodies related that there is a 
strong movement afoot in Congress to 
legislate the joint committee out of 
existence as an unnecessary factor 
in reorganizing the government serv- 
icé. The juvipt committee will have 
its hands full during the next year, 
it is said, tc keep its head above 
water. 

It is the plan of this congressional 
commission to put John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War, at the head of the 
proposed Department of National De- 
fense. This would immediately stir 
up a warm fight in the navy and 
among those members of Congress who 
regard the navy as the foremost arm 
of defense, To appease the navy; some 
other important post would .be offered 
Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy. 

By consolidating the two depart- 
ments, the committee hopes to effect 
an annual saving to the taxpayers of 
approximately $150,000,000, through 
the’ joint purchase of supplies and 
the standardization of small arms. This 
is a laudable object in the opinion o1 
most Congressmen, but opponents of 
the proposed department of national 
defense declare the saving could be 
brought about without consolidating 
the army and navy. 

Another factor around which a long 
and bitter fight will be waged is the 
proposed joint board of aeronautics. | Left. 
Only a few weeks have elapsed since 
Lrig:-Gen. William Mitchell, assistant 
chief of the air service in the army, 
was reprimanded by Secretary Weeks 
for advocating just such a proposal. 
The controversy over the question of 
General Mitchell and Maj.-Gen. Charles 
T. Menoher, chief of the air service, 
attracted much attention. 


It is probable that the bombing 
tests being carried on between the 
navy and the army fliers off the Vir- 
ginia Capes will havé something to do 
with the future status of aviation in 
both services. For this reason Con- 
gress is watching these maneuvers 
with unusual interest. 

The approval of Secretary Weeks 
and Secretary Denby for the proposed 
consolidation has not yet been ob- 
tained. So far as public statements 
are concerned, they are maintaining a 
strict silence, although it is .known 
the proposal has been the subject of 
several conferences between them and 
President Harding, and Walter F. 
Brown, chairman of the Bureau of 
Efficiency. 

“The committee on reorganization, 
of which I am a member,” said C. 
Frank Reavis (R.). Representative 
from Nebraska, 
the place to save money is the place 
where money is. being spent; and with 
that idea in view we are now earnestly 
at work in conjunction with tHe Cab- 
inet members looking to the combin- 
ing of the War and Navy departments 
under ‘one department of national de- 
fense. The idea is to stop the tremen- 
dous waste now going on within the 
departments.” 

It is the purpose of the reorganiza- 
tion committee to submit this proposat, 
unless it is immediately side- 
tracked, along with other recommen- 
dations, to Congress before the end of 
the session. 

The proposal for an independent 
Bureau of Aeronautics is not without 
Executive favor, despite the effective 
steps recently taken by Secretary 
Weeks to snuff out the movement in- 
itiated by General Mitchell. Various 
n bearing on this, a question that 


Twas brought early to the attention of 


Congress by President Harding, al- 
ready have been introduced in the 
House. 


HAWAII JAPANESE DEPARTURES 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, Hawaii—During the 
month of April, this year, 617 more 
Japanese returned to their native land 
from Hawaii than arrived from Japan, 
the total numbér of departures being 
870 as against 253 arrivals, according 
to figurés compiled by the Japanese 
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ie London Times suits wee Service ; 
‘ALEXANDRIA, Egypt (July. bas — 


ee the 23 7 Egypt 
with the Britis Goverhment, left this 


afternoon. on board the steamship 


Vienna for Trieste, en route for Paris 


and London. Their departure Was 
without incident and perfect order 
reigned in the city. This illustrates 


a marked chantze in the local situation 
since the departure 

Congress legislation to put the federal | pagha, one of the cig ot 

sion who préceded his 25 led 


ua Suliman 
the mis- 


to @ serious disturbance at the dock. 

The gathering assembled to bid fare- 
well to the mission. was the largest 

and most representative seen in Egypt 
for a considerable time, including 
many of those who have a real stake 
in the country, and the most important 
notables from every province and 
town, the dissentient members of the 
Egyptian delegation and also the rep- 
resentative of the Sultan. Adly Yes- 
hen Pasha, who was received By an 
Egyptian guard of honor, had a,most 
enthusiastic reception. Addresses of 
confidence and support was delivered, 
and the assembly signed a cable to 
Mr. Lloyd George expressing the full- 
est confidence in and pledging its sup- 
port to, the mission. 


SOCIALISTS AND 
FASCISTI COOPERATE 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
— from its European News Office 


ROME, Italy (Sunday)—The Fascisti 
and Socialicts have taken steps toward 


forming a pacifying committee con- 
siting of two parliamentary Socialists 
and two Fascisti. The répresentatives 
formulated an agreement yesterday to 
provide for the disarming of both par- 
ties in éach province. A joint com- 
mittee will be appointed to inquire 
into the recent disorders and to facili- 
tate the work of the courts of justice. 
The economic organizations of both 
parties will be strictly respected. A 
bill will be elaborated for the -recip- 
rocal liquidation of damages in the re- 
cent conflicts. A great general assem- 
bly of Fascisti and Socialists opens 
here today,.Mr. Denicola, Speaker of 
the Chamber of Deputies, presiding. 
The cabinet crisis is-still unsolved. 
Mr. Denicola found it impossible to 
form a cabinet on account of the So- 
cialists’ attitude. Mr. Bonomi, in- 
ister in the Giolitti Government, will 
probably succeed in composing a cabi- 
net with the combination of the. 3 


Left, ‘Mr. Torretas ‘wilt veg. bp be 


Foreign Minister with the e pro- 
gram as Count Sforza. né-half of 
the cabinet will probably be a tran- 
sition from the Giolitti cabinet to the 
Bonomi one until the Socialists are 
ready to cooperate in a cabinet with 
Mr. Denicola and Francis Nitti. 


JAIL FOR DRINKING AUTOIST 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhodé Island 
Twenty ‘ays in jail and a fine of $200 
and costs was the penalty for driving 
an automobile while under the influ- 
énce of liquor whith the District Court 
imposed upon “ irles M. Flagg of this 
city. The. mazimum penalty for an 
offense of this character in Rhode Is- 
land is a jail sentence of 30 days and 
a fine of $200 and costs. 


‘EXCHANGE STUDENTS SAIL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Néws Office 

NEW YORK, New York—aA party of 
10 women and five men sailed on the 
French liner Lafayette on Saturday to 
attend colleges and universities in 
France. They were in charge of J. J. 
Champenois, representative of the 
Government of France for exchange 
students. 


PAPER MILLS TO REOPEN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Inter- 
national Paper Company has notified 
its employees in the United States and 
Canada that it will reopen its mills 
tomorrow at the reduced wage scale 
already announced, which has been fe- 
fused by the workers. 
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sionary, and a stalk propagated, 
from this one plant ali the Chinese 
in Polynesia have sprung. 
y is highly esteemed in 
and it has spread so 


r and wide that it has been esti- 
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of the banana supplies 
er from which is made that 

| Aa called manila, which 
grows in great quantities in the Island 
. of the Philippine 

oup, and the fact of its being loaded, 
export cipally at the port of 

ila gives it thé name of manila 
hemp. Ail of the so-called “running 
"on vessels is made from this 

_ When the banana fruit has reached 
its full size, but is. still green and 
e bunch is cut from the stem, 
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| What atepping-stones of America’s in- 
dustrial progresg her highways are! 
The canoe-rippled river; the foot-trail 
along its banks and from portage to 
portage; the bridle path for horse- 
back transport: the corduroyed and 
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as the wind slowly sways them to and 
fro, is one of the best of lullabies. 

The leaves of the wild, or, rather, 
of the uncultivated banana are more 
plentiful than those of the culti ‘ated 


smaller. It; favorite place of growth 
is near some tiny stream of fresh 


water. 


LONG-ABANDONED 
RAILROADS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Three of them we can recall; three 
now unneeded, unnamed railways; 
single rails—when abandoned too— 
ochre-red with rust; have lived their 
lives, fulfilled their missions, and now 
are retired from active affairs, no 
longer bearing the burdens of com- 
merce. Often an abandoned rallway's 
removal of the rails has not paid, and 
never has salvaging the ties; hence 
they lie there, though somewhat weed- 
grown and unkempt, as if in readiness. 
This readiness, the out-of-place effi- 
ciency of this progeny of factory and 


>| workshop, it must be which gives to 


abandoned railways their unique ap- 
peal. So unnatura] a thing, lying 
prostrate, defeated, among nature's 
conquering green hosts; it seems ail 


| ready and waiting for an alien civili- 
| zation, a strange people, which never 
| come. 


Its impotence is acknowledg- 
ment of commercialism’s ultimate fail- 
ure, the triumph of the eventual and 


Since it has lost the sponsorship of 
man, the wild creatures dare treat it 
with contempt. Familiarly they crawl, 
leap, and fly across it; dig holes in its 
embankments; build nests in its via- 
ducts and trestles; vegetation at in- 
tervals” | 3 paar mud- 
wasps er a cradies along the 
shanks of the rails. But for the 
tramper what unsurpassed pathway 
through the country it affords.. A 


}ful curves to disappear into the next 


— road, which bends in grace- 
, unguessed vista. A level among the 


bY | undulations of the forest and mead- 


jows. A cleared trail, along which one 


a 6 a may creep noiselessly to spy upon the 


forest ‘people and the meadow folk. 
And when it emerges from sheltering 


bunch woods tb strike boldly off across the 


to its once-upon-a-time 
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turnpike; the present macadam and 
concrete floors that roll the giant 
truck and the humming limousine. 
These tell more history thay the 
schoolbooks. We muse, also, upon 
| what manner of queer vehicles first 
traveled these ways. What odd strug- 
ling locomotives, what cumbersome 
canal boats participated in those dis- 
tant inaugural-day cer monies. Then, 
during busy years, what mechanical 
evolutions took place: all was 
changed in half a decade; in another 
half, changed again., Swifter and 
swifter ran the race; tamer and tamer 
became the right of way; more and 
more populous became the towns. 

As I write about them, my deserted 
railroads,. legions of snapshots flash 
past in review. Along many a spot 
on my railroads the young hemlocks 
and new pines have made bold to 
tiptoe out from the woods, on one 
sid® or the other, to reclaim the strip 
of land filched ruthlessly from their 
tribe so many years ago. On many a 
pastured area of the lines pink and 
white bouncing bet has made settle- 
ment in congested clumps, favorite 
July rendezvous of humming bird and 
buccaneering bee. Where the turf is 
right, the fairy-ring mushroom spreads. 
itself lusciously along the straight- 
away, and has contributed many a 
basketful for camp fire and kitchen. 
A long line of homesteading marmots 
have taken life tenure of the sinuous 
artificial mound, realizing that it was 
constructed exactly to their require- 
ments of ,alope and soil. 
discovering a flint Indian relic it is to 
find, half buried in leaf-mold and 
grass, an oval iron coupling-ring, 
such as never since 1890! Here amid 
singing birds, rustling thickets, 
browsing. cattle and smokeless sky, 
to unearth a reminder of so ancient 
a day makes you ready to paraphrase 
Old Caspar, and say of nature’s con- 
quest, “Ah, ‘twas a glorious victory!” 


Gem Mining in the United States 


‘With all its great mineral wealth, 
the United States does not take high 
rank in- gem mining, and its produc- 
tion during the year for which figures 
are available reached only a value of 
$106,523. This, however, is the low- 
est total since the Geological Survey 
began the collection of statistics in 
1883, except in the single year of 
1896, when the value dropped to 
$87,850. 

Four gem minerals — corundum, 
quartz, tourmaline, and turquoise— 
represent four-fiftis of the total an- 


nual valué; the chief stone of the lot 


being the sapphire variety of corun- 
| which is used industrially for 
the frictionless bearings of watches 


and other instruments. The gem min- 


erals are chiefly supplied by Montana, 

da, California, Colorado, 4 
and Arizona, although some produc- 
tion is reported, by 20 other states. 
Arkansas yielded a number of good- 


sized diamonds last year, including a. 


canary-colored octahedron weighing 
nearly eighteen carats, but the total 


production annually of the country 


never exceeds a few thousand dollars. 


| Floretice, 3 
tried it tell us, is “impossible int sum- 
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mer in town. 
Ot course we are much to be pitied! 
ee, so the people who have never 


Yet, as is so often the case 


The colors deepen and the shadows sharpen by 9 o'clock 
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Drawn for The Christiana Science Monitor 


lookers, we do not find ‘our lot at all a 
pitiable one. ‘Indeed, there are those 
of us who love Florence at no season 
so deeply as in the summer, when it is 
more truly Italian, more free from the 
foreign element, regains more of its 
en native character than at any 
went ai yar rene 


* be 


mei one only needs to regulate one's 
days according to the season: to real- 
lize that the burning midday is not 
meant for vigorous exercise but for 
quiet and musing; to learn the beau- 
ties of the early morning, the morning 
at 4 and 5 and 6, exquisite hours which 
we are prone to waste in sleep: to 
revel in the Italian summer night. 

In summer the working day of 
necessity begins early. One wakes at 
daybreak and goes out into the glad 
radiance of the dawn. In the clear 
blue sky, which will deepen to so deep 
an azure a few hours later, the 
swallows are wheelifig, the pigeons 
from the Duomo and the Uffizi beating 
their iridescent wings. The river 
shallow after the drought, flows slowly 
as pale green oil beneath the old 
houses and,through the circles formea 
of the gray stone and purple shadow 
of the bridges toward the Pisan Sea. 
Boys. are leaning over the parapet 
watching the sandmen, already at 
work below, their picturesque boats 
casting sharp-cut shadows on the 
water. Along the walls sit rows of 
fishermen, serene and silent. They do 
not seem visibly either to arrive or to 
depart; they are simply there, ... ana 
at a later hour they are not there: 
that is all. 

Below the white statues of the sea- 
sons, which guard the Trinita Bridge, 
the lavender sellers are binding their 
gray scented spikes, gathered far up 
on the hillsides, into cones for laying 
away in linen chests to preserve a 
breath of summer when summer itself 
is long gone past. The freshly watered 
streets are cool, and across them the 
old palaces cast long shadows. From 
many towers the bells are ringing. In 
the depths of the green river the pale 
plaster facades of the old houses, 
Which rise. sheer from it, are reflected 
like cool palaces of pearl; like a city 
fragile, illusive, mutable; trembling a 
little as the ripples wash against the 
piers of the bridges; a city from which 
all petty detail has been eliminated 
and only the broad and lovely masses 
remain. 

By 9 o'clock it begins to be hot. 
The colors deepen and the shadows 
sharpen. Ten o’clock comes, 11. 
ah, how hot it grows! The shadows 
grow narrow; by midday all the cool 
has withdrawn into the great stone 
or marble vaults of churches or palr 
aces, or into the ancient narrow 
streets, which run like cafions beneath 
the high dark houses. 

The flower sellers have almost dis- 
appeared at this season for now the 
“forestieri” are gone they find but 
littlé market. Besides, the flower sea-. 
son is well-nigh over; the sheaves of 
white Annunciation lilies, which lately 
scented all the city, are withered. The. 
great creamy magnolia blossoms, the 
scarlet pomegranates, the rosy and 
crimson oleanders yet linger, together 
with carnations, crimson, white, and 
red, but the time is fast approaching 
when, after our feast of flowers, we 
shall know a fast until. in autumn, 
they begin to bloom again. 

At the street corners stand barrows 
heaped with great crimson cherries, 


{as the cool breeze stirs the heavy air, 


“To be at ease in Florence in zum- 
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As noon comes on ft is hot, very hot. 
The broad sunny. streets are deserted; | 
those who must be . | 
00 he sun never 
penetrates. The drivers daze on the 
steps of their carriages; workmen lie 
at full length sleeping through their 
dinner hour in any strip of shade 
along the street. Men and women 
‘alike , fanning themselves. The 
pavements seem to give back the heat. 
Many of the shops close until later 
afternoon. Work, at all events be- 
tween 12 and , is to a great extent 
suspended, an the city, under the 
profound and adeless blue, is very 
quiet. 

Yes, perhaps for a little then. we sigh 
for the pine woods of Vallombrosa, the: 
Swiss mountains, or the Adriatic 
shores: perhaps then, after all our 
professions, we becomé disloyal to 
Florence in her summer heat—but 
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en and glasses, aud fresh water, 
de be. ee and blocks of ice! 

| ish, and we fa remain are a mere 

ng, | handful, held here for one reason or 

| another, while others are at the sea 

jor in the mountains, to spend the sum- 


55 out pass by the 
‘narrow sideways, where the 


only for a little. ° 

As the sun steps down to the 
Carrara mountains, and the gray hills 
wake into tints of amethyst and rose, 


we throw off the oppression. The city 
revives, awakens toward the evening: 
the streets fill, the Arno is gay with, 
bathers, and every one goes out to 
enjoy the evening cool. We take our 
way to the café, and there, sitting in 
the Piazza in the social Italian fash- 
ion, read the papers, chat, or listen 
to the band. The whole city is awake, 
vivacious. Everywhere are gay crowds, 
eating ices, drinking sirups, strolling 
up and down.. 

The sky deepens from a luminous 
green to violet. Giotto’s Tower gleams 
against it like an ivory shaft. The 
café, the brightly lighted Piazza, are 
gay; but too gay for this magic Tus- 
can night. We pass along to the 
Lung’Arno, but not to find solitude; 
for there are many there already, 
strolling up and down, hatless, by the 
river. 

The moon rises over the mountains. 
The air is fragrant with limes and 
lavender. From across the river comes 
the throbbing of mandolins, and the 
high notes of the song which it accom- 
panies stream out like a pennon to- 
ward the stars. Ah no, in such mo- 
ments we who have to remain, . 
and even work, hard and actively ... 
in Florence in summer, sigh no 
longer for “summer resorts”; for we 
are happy in the city; and it troubles 
us not a whit that we are unfashion- 
able in our doings; since where can 
we find anything more perfect than 
the evening and the morning which 
make up the day in Florence in July? 
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NAC. ISLAND 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

As all the east turns to Nantucket, 
so does the middie west turn to Mack- 
inac. Up almost at the junction of 
three lakes flaunts the island— Michi 
mackinac, The Great Turtle, with an 
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ever present breeze stirring the green- | 
ery before the red-roofed fort, and the 
ever present pageant of lake craft idly 
steaming past. 

Once it was Marquette and the 
“black robes“ whose long canoes 
halted at Mackinac, again it was that 
doughty adventurer, LaSalle, who 
breasted the straits. Indeed, Mack- 
inac’s very history is an argosy of In- 
dians, of tanned voyageurs and cou- 
reurs de bois paddling gayly westward 
from Mount Royal and Quebec, of the 
British and finally the Americans. Its 
wery fort, nowadays, is no more than 
a picturesque memory of days gone 
by, and its white blockhouse, loop- 
holed and bastioned, speaks elo- 
quently of a frontier two centuries old. 

The Indians at least still tenant 
Mackinac, a kindly, solemn folk. 
whose birch baskets and canoes find 
ready favor with the tourist. For the 
tourist is legion. As a rule, all pas- 
senger ships en route from Buffalo to 
Chicago, and many other lake liners, 
put in at Mackinac for an hour or so. 
Whereupon, the tourist disembarks to 
wander the quiet island roads, to 
search out the flower gardens, and 
stray farther and farther afield, until 
presently the ship’s siren blares forth 
a discordant warning and he hastily 
turns his steps dockward. 

At one end, looking toward Mack- 
inaw City on the Michigan mainland, 
straggles the little white village of 
Mackinac, fringed with bazaars where 
one may buy nearly anything, and 
rimmed by small hotels and boarding 
houses. Beyond is the fort and its 
attendant blockhouse, and beyond 
that a pleasant growth of pine and 
birch, where many a shady drive goes 
winding in search of Areh Rock. It 
is a sad fact to chronicle that. while 
the rock is a perfect arch. through 
which one may see the blue Straits of 
Mackinac dimpling in the north wind. 
it is judiciouslv reenforced year by 
year by the addition of concrete. But 
it is yet Arch Rock. 

Life at Mackinac is as you please, 
strenuous or leisurely. You may tramp 
or ride around the island, you may 
loaf on the golden beaches. swim in 
the laughing hlueness of the straits, 
boat at the Snows, or. if you he set on 
lesser pleasures, watch the fleets of 
the lakes go by in steady procession. 

Out of the south will rise the white 
bulk of the Chicago boat—The North- 
land—while up from Huron an 
Anchor liner may race to port, her 
green hull and white superstructure, 
topped by a red funnel, lending gay 
color to the drab docks. it may be 
the little white packet that runs to the 
Soo, the ferry over from Mackinaw 
Citv. or the enormans car ferry 
hutting through the short wells to 
St. Ignace and the upper peninsula. 

Ore carriers. lumber carriers, whale- 


cherries which literally require “two 
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backs, tugs and tows, all steam merrily 
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-. ‘pales to amber, of. 
All stilled with sudden hush is the 
hir of song-bird’s wing; . — - 
The pheasant in the brake reflects th 
setting glories, ts 
But the ceaseless ‘hymn of life is 
still continuing. 0 
The wild duck starts 
eddying river. 
And herons call 
dusk they fly. 
Each husky “Croak” is echoed by a 
marsh frog, g22 
Who pauses for a moment to survey 
the colored sky. : 
Sweet is the air with bluebells and 
with cowslip. 
Whose soft chimes ring a farewell 
to the day; 
A late bee laden with its honeyed 
burden 
Hums soft refrain. to the breeze 
song in the May. 


athwart the 


as through the 


Green rushes quiver as a moorhen 


changes quarters, ; 
And a little brown rat paddles, in 
his coat of sable hue; 
Gently the sun throws 
across the waters, 
As quiet as a little bird who drops 
| to drink the dew. 


CAMBRIDGE “MAY 
WEEK” OF 192! 


‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The Cambridge May week” of 1921 
will not stand out as the most brilliant 
for the simple reason that the indus- 
trial situation piayed havoc with it. 
When the strike came there was prob- 
ably no town with so many to cater 
for with less coal and no town has ex- 
perienced greater difficulty getting 
any. The result was that strict ration- 
ing had to be immediately introduced, 
and there was for a long time consid- 
erable doubt if it would be possible to 
hold the festivities at all. The official 
decision to carry on was only come to 
a very few days before the week 
opened, with somewhat disastrous re- 
sults on the early functions. The de- 
pleted railway services kept many 
people from a distance away and. the 
result was that the visitors in the main 
were people who lived within motoring 
distance from Cambridge. It was most 
unfortunate as, under normal con- 
ditions, a record “May week” was an- 
ticipated, for never were the functions 
arranged so numerous or so various. 

Yet the only. variation from the out 
and dried this year was the little ep- 
isode By "tie Pavement Club. This 
organization is the only original prod- 
uct of the anti-war Cambridge. It 
was formed this term by undergrad- 
uates who, thinking that there was too 
much rush and bustle about Cam- 
bridge life, decided upon a rest hour 
once a week in the open in a public 
highway, since the club does not boast 
of any headquarters. The only con- 
dition of membership is that a mem- 
ber, man or woman, must sit during 
meeting. As a climax to a most amus- 
ing term’s work the club decided on a 
push bicycle ramble, which was at- 
tended by nearly 700 undergraduates 
on all sorts and conditions of grids.“ 
For an hour and a half they caused 
much fun as they slowly perambulated 
the town, using prohibited passages 
and even cycling over the almost 


“Good-by” 


“holy” ground in the Senate House 


yard, where they also played “ring a 
ring o' roses. 

When the women get their degrees 
—the prospect of which has been fur- 
ther delayed by the postponement un- 
til October of the second vote on the 
question—the Footlight Dramatic Club 
and the Amateur Dramatic Club will 
no doubt admit women students as 
members, but in the meantime the 
women’s parts are still being played 
by men. In both cases this year they 
have done well, but when the old bar- 
rier is broken down the performances 
will be much more enjoyable if they 
provide less amusemént. The Foot- 
light’s production, “What a Picnic,” is 
remarkable for the really wonderful 
acting of Claude Hulbert, a younger 
brother of Jack Hulbert, whom many 
people consider has a great future 
before him as a comedian. ‘ He is cer- 
tainly the best Cambridge has pro- 
duced for many a year. 

Dancing was again very popular and 
balls there were in abundance. The 
Monday aftér the boat races is always 
the big night, and this year there were 
no fewer than seven arranged for the 
one evening. 

The various undergraduate papers 
have flooded the town with special 
“May week! numbers, which vary 
considerabiy in quality. All of them 
devote yf wig amount of space to 
poetry, r poetry; in fact one of 
them is composed of nothing else. 
Sketching seems to be almost a lost 
art, but that may be because these 
journals are having hard work to make 
ends meet and the making of blocks 
is an expensive business. ; 
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I Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


To have lived-and roamed as a child 
in Whittier Land was a privilege cer- 
tainly, but it was enjoyed then because 
‘of the ‘place itself and not because of 
Whittier, for it must be confessed that 
the poet was scarcely thought of until 
some time later. The child roamed the 
hills, te fields and the woody places 
that the Quaker poet roamed, and he 
loved the same lakes, rivers; brooks 
and boaches, but it was without 
Whittier, so to speak. 

When the child became a man and 
went far away from his native place— 
it was then that John Greenleaf 
Whittier came largely and especialiy 
into his thoughts. It became natural 
to think of, Amesbury, Massachusetts, 
| somewhat as the world thinks of it, 
with regard to its connection to its 
most renowned citizen. Also, distance 
from the home vicinity engendered u 
new fondness for it, and old familia: 
landmarks took on a deeper meaning 
through reading the poet who had 
known them. And the man, thus re- 
turning, in his thoughts, roamed again 
his childhood country, except that 
now it was with Whittier, and it made 
such a difference in the nature and 
degree of enjoyment. 

Near the foot of Mundy Hill is a 
spring which has bubbled clear, cold 
water for unknown centuries before 
white men ever stooped over its re- 
freshing content. Whittier, peering 
back into the glory of the past and 
aware of the actualities of the pres- 
ent, saw the spring as ‘something 
more ‘than did the child and conse- 
quently wrote “The /Fountain.” 

To the boy, the spring was indeed 
wonderful and mysterious, with its 
pure, cold water coming straight out 
of the depths of the earth, and never 
ceasing or scarcely diminishing, be 
the season wet or dry. It was easy 
for the boy to believe that the. place 
had no bettom as was the common 
story told. The boy's first visit to 
“The Fountain” was when he was 
just big enough to cover the distance 
of a half-mile each way, and in com- 
pany with his grandfather. None of 
the stories heard or read since has 
stood Out more distinctly than those 
connected with this spring. -Some 
relate to the visits of Indians upon 
the early settlers, of all trails cross- 
ing beside the spring, and other tales, 
such as the habit of the pioneer 
women doing their Monday washing 
upon its bank. : 

It was consequently natural! that the 
boy’s childhood trails passed closely 
by the spring more times than not. 
He would gather cresses in the spring- 
time from the little stream which ran 
from it, and whittle out whistles from 
the new shoots of willow near at hand. 
And in the winter, what an exciting 
place for coasting was furnished by 
the hill steeply sloping above it! But 
the spring, as, though still loyal to a 
fare or to 1 * the 
thirst of a whole village. sky r 
men, bubbled | et all 185 eee mont 
regardless of the height of the storm 
or the drop of the temperature. And 
now that the boy has become a man, 
he sometimes sits on the front piazza 
of his father’s house on the hill and 
watches the various groups of people 
come to the spring on a warm after- 
noon, lie face down to drink, perhaps 
‘recline for a while in the inviting 
shade, and then stroll away. “The 
Fountain” is still in the midst of a 
pasture and surrounded by open fields. 


Whittier took all this and elevated 
it in the verses which tell the legend 
of the last visit to the spring, to 

. the dwelling 
i Of his warrior sires, 
| Where no lingering trace was telling 
| Of their Wigwam fires, ) 
of a lone Indian, and of what hi 
thoughts must have been as he went 
away, never to return. 
| And the merry children, laden 

With their fruits or flowers,— 
Roving boy and laughing maiden, 

In their schoolday hours, 

Love the simple tale to tell 
Of the Indian and his well. 


And so, that which was “the spring” 
to the boy has become “The Fountain” 
‘to the man, who often finds himself 
far from home. He picks up a volume 
of Whittier and revisits his home 
country—may he be so presumptuous 
as to say—hand-in-hand with the 
poet. Be it Powow Hill or Powow 
River, the -Merrimac, the Isles of 
Shoals, Hampton Beach, or any of the 
rest, it is now loved with richer feel- 
ing through the verses of one who 
saw with richer perception. 
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especially those which are 


| ikely to lead to hostilities. 


aloo éditorials have appeared in 
Sets ‘Aires newspapers recently 

10 make Pa ee 

- canism prac- 

bet ewer and that 
-Americanism to be practical it 

bring to the American countries 
‘solution of those political questions 
which continue to present a problem 


in 1 way of Pan-American peace. 


“Raz6n,” commenting on this 


* question the other day, said: “The first 
| Problem facing Pan-Americanism is 
the Tacna-Arica question. Nothing can. 


‘be said or written about Pan-Ameri- 
canism which has not already been 
said and the time is ripe for action. 
Such action cannot be an imposition 
few anyone, since it is the wish of 
every one on the American continent.” 


| Legations May Become Embassies 


In view. of this agreement of public 
opinion in Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile regarding a united action on the 
part of South American republics, 
F 
bon 1 iy is and the ment em- 


oie. ee * a 
tory “rss 28 


It is reported t 
| — will be that 3 
Brazil and Chile will raise their lega- 
tions in each of the other two coun- 
tries to be embassies. 
Chilean newspapers have scoffed at 
the announcement that was made 
once to the effect that the sole mis- 
sion of the embassy was to express to 
Brazil Chile’s continued friendship 
and to repay a visit made to Chile 
several’ years ago by the Brazilian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. One of 
the Santiago papers stated that it was 
hardly conceivable that an embassy 
extraordinary of such a size would be 
sent to Brazil just to assure the Bra- 
tilians of a friendship that was com- 
‘monly known to exist, or that it 


vie 2 


should suddenly occur to the Chilean 


Government to repay an official visit 
that was made seven or eight years 
ago. Dven if such should be the case, 
the paper concluded, it was difficult 
to understand the urgency of starting 
the mission’ on its journey imme- 
diately untier the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs,” when it could just as well 
Pars waited a little longer until in- 
ternal questions would permit Presi- 
dent Alessandri to head the embassy. 
had its object been one merely of 


HETCH HETCHY DAM 
PROJECT ADVANCING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN 8 California — The 
foundation work on the great dam 
Which will impound the waters of the 
upper Tuolumné River in the Hetch 
Hetchy project for San Francisco, has 


| been completed. The valley has been 


excavated at the dam site to bedrock 
and the solid rock has been drilied to 
a depth of 20 feet to secure a solid an- 
chorage for the c — 9 dam. 
When compl the dam will 
stand 312 feet above the floor of the 
com mal blocking up the gorge of the 
Tuolumne River and impounding 


by 
4 12,000,000,000 ga!lons of water for the 


city’s use. The pouring of concrete 


make into the foundation, 


soon, will continue uninterruptedly for 
oné year. 


| JURY CONVICTS TWO 


UNI F ) 
MINE UNION OFFICERS 


_ vice-president of the Kansas 


2 = aye —＋ T have been found guilty 
by a 


of violating criminal provi- 
Kansas Indust 


publican leader Seg 
made a 


| previous Congresa Within 


ung 


ditions, Frank W. Lende UML Pd 
resentative from 8 = Re- 


3 
ore a nie 


within the same 
ot time for “efficiency and for 


length of 
: well-planned dispatch of business.“ 


Recently, the President indicated 
that if the Congress would settle down. 
to a consideration of taxation and 
tariff and pass adequate laws on those 
two major subjects, nothing further. 
could be expected of it. Both of these! 
branches of legislation remain: to de 
dealt with, but Mr. Mondell asserted 
that while they. were being given in- 
tensive consideration in committees 
much important legislation on other 
subjects had been enacted and that 
the permanent tariff 8 had now been 
presented. 


Mr. Mondell” 6 3 


In a review of the work of the ses 
sion Mr. Mondell said in 

“Some of us were of the. /epiaion 
that it would be wiser to consider 
taxation questions immediately after 


the of the temporary tariff 
dill, but the sentiment of the country, 
as reflected in newspapers, letters and 
telegrams, seemed to be -overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the consideration of 
a permanent tariff measure first, and 
the House responded to that demand 
and its Committee of Ways and Means 
has worked steadily and without 
ceasing in the preparation of the 
-tariff bill. 

“Unquestionably the country has 
been impatient at the length of time 
required for the preparation of this 
measure, but the examination of its 
346 pages, its thousands of para- 
graphs, will convince any reasonable 
person that the time consumed ing 
preparation has been well spent and 
thgt a tremendous task has been 
speedily and wisely accomplished. 

“I am of the opinion that the meas- 
ure as it will be presented to the 
House néxt Wednesday will have more 
gener ae waves eres and com 


stake the Civil War. 
Other Work Done 

“While other Congresses have 
marked time during the préparation 
of a tariff measure, this Congress has 
labored diligently and effectively, has 
performed an amount of work and has 
to its credit a volume of accomplish- 
mem unmatched in any like period 
under similar circumstances. The 
record for efficiency and for well 
planned dispatch of business has never 
been excelled. 

“This session of Congress has ac- 
complished a net saving of approx- 
imately $104,000,000 on the army and 
navy appropriation bills as compared 
with the same bills as they stood at 
the close of the last Congress, a re- 
duction of approximately $18,000,000 in 
the army bill and of $86,000, 000 in the 
navy bill. 

“The Congress has brought the atate 
of wir to an end and established au 
official peace status through the pass- 
age of the peace resolution. 

“The e of the emergency tar- 
iff bill and the anti-dumping prov'i- 
tions which it carried was in itself of 
sufficient importance to stamp the ses- 
efon of Congress as one thoroughly 


capable of prompt and efficient: action. 


Congress has been struggling for 
years over the question of so-called 
packer legislation. Bills for the regu- 
lation and control of the meat pack- 
ing tndustry have passed one house 
or the other repeatedly but it remained 
for this session of Congres to present 
a sound and effective measure which 
is now in conference and will become 

a law in the very near future. 

“An amendment of the Prohibition 
Enforcement Act was made necessary 
y the so-called beer decision rendered 
by Attorney-General Palmer just be- 
fore he retired from office. A bill em- 
bodying the necessary legislation was 
prepared and has been practically 
agreed upon.” 


PARADES TO FEATURE 
FOURTH IN NEW YORK 


Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Cmes 

NEW YORK, New York—Parades 

rather than firecrackers will be the 

order of the day here on this Indepen- 

dence Day. Among the features 

planned for a safe and sane Fourth 


} 3 | ; “jot July will de a parade of detach- 
| COLUMBUS, Kansas — Alexander. 
Howat and August Dorchy, president 


ments from army and navy forces, 
-weterans of various wars, Sons of the 
American Revolution, the Fédération 


Guerre and representatives of other 
organizations will march from the 
Battery. Under the auspices of the 


ceremonies will then be held at the 
tomb of Gen. Bechet Rochefontaine 
in the graveyard of St. Paul's Chapel, 
——— which a bronze palm, sent by 
the Council General of the Marne and 
the Municipal Council of Ay, will be 
placed by Julian Massing, tty re it 
ing France. 
The American: Association 1 Rec-| 


‘lognition of the Irish Republic will 


parade up Fifth Avenue, be reviewed 
} 


des Veterans Francais de la Grande 


Sons of the American Revolution. 


* Claiming ¢ the » Levy Is Illegal 


Speciaiiy for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Peunsyl- 
vania’s new tax on coal, which went 
into effect on July 1 and which 18 
ixpected to increase the price to con- 
bumers in Massachusetts ‘from 30 to 
40 cents a ton, may be tested before 
the United States Supreme Court upon 
the initiative of this State, the fuel 
administrator, Bugene C. Hultman, 
having requested the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts to take action 

agaihst the State of Pennsylvania. 

With the price of coal in Massachu- 
setts only a little lower than it was 
during and immediately after the war, 
consumers generally are finding it a 
hardship enough to meet the prevail- 
ing price throughout the State. 

The fuel administrator says that the 
Pennsylvania Legislature some years 
ago authorized a tax of this nature 
dut that the Supreme Court of the 
United States overruled it by handing 
down decision that such a tax would 
be unconstitutional. It is understood 
that the fuel administrator and the 
state Attorney-General will confer 
early this week upon the steps to be 
taken in the’ matter. 

Coincident with the application of 
the new tax on the part of the State 
of Pennsylvania came an announce- 
ment from thé Hudson Coal Company, 
reputed to be one of the largest 
shippers of anthracite into the New 
Engiand territory, that 25 cents 
a ton would be added to the whole- 
sale price. This advance was. said to 
be in line with the regular schedule 
adopted by the producers and which 


| resulted in 10-cent advancés on May 1 


June 1. 

though the time has passed when 
a majority of family consumers of 
anthracite have had their bins filled 
for the winter it is known that there 
has been a general tendency to hold 


| back in the hope of something happen- 


ing to bring the prices down. AS a 
result of this there is said to be a 
great deal more coal on hand among 
the retailers than there generally is 
at this time. Consumers are wonder- 


ing 


reasons, will imm diately show in the 
local’ prices. 

Students of the New England coal 
problem who have believed that there 
is something wrong in a situation 
which maintains prices close to what 
they were during the war and more 
than double what they were before 
the war, have been loath, to believe 
that it would be possible to continue 
these prices indefinitely and in the 
face of a large amount of préssure 
upon Congress to pass legislation to 
get at all the facts in the coal situa- 
tion. . 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
state fuel administrator himself ré- 
cently advised consumers to get in 
their winter stores there has been no 
rush to do so although a great many 
undoubtedly took his advice. The new 
situation, brought into existence 
through the imposition of a tax by a 
state which consumes a comparatively 
small part of its own production, is 
ene another complication to a 
prodlem which a great many New 
England consumers believe should be 
taken in hand immediately by the 
National Congress. 


PAINTERS REDUCE RATES 
Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

UTICA, New York—A wage redic- 
tion of 6 cents pér hour, to go into 
éffect tomorrow, has been agreed to 
voluntarily by the Painters Union. The 
papérhangers also announced a simi- 
lar cut. In a statement announcing 
the reduction, the union said that it 
felt that it was making a fair cut in 
wages as the painters and paper- 
hangers had long been the most poorly 
paid of all ‘the trades. This is not 
quite half the cut proposed by the 
employers on May 1, which precipi- 
tated the strike in the industry. 


_ COMMISSION TO PERU NAMED 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Members of the official commission 
to represent the United States at the 
centennial celebration of Peruvian in- 
dependence at Lima, July 24, have 
been appointed by President Harding. 
They are Alfred Douglas, Washington; 


Gen. Hunter Liggett, William B. 
Thompson, New York City; A. Piatt 
Andrew, Massachusetts, and John W. 
Garrett of Baltimore, Maryland. A. 
Robert Elmore of Washington will be 
sécretary of the commission. 


therefore, 4 the advances made 5 
ers, en account of the More Recesses Sought "==" > 


The senators on both sides of rea 


Rear Admiral Hugh Rodman, Maj.- 


2 state tax or tor other 


Washington News Office 
ee District of 2 


niet interest in Congress 


r 
probably next Thursday, w 
termined drive will be 
obtain a greater degree of protecti 


try said to be slighted in the pending 
legislation. 

Next in importance is the expectant 
action in the Senate with reference: 
to the conference report on the naval 


ure of the Senate to adopt the report 
last week left the navy in dire fiscal 
Straits, as the fiscal year ended on 
June 30. In view of the emergency 
the Senate is expected tomorrow or 
Wetlnesday to accept the $80,000,000 
decrease forced by the House and vote 
the necessary $414,000,000 for the 
maintenance of the navy during the 
present fiscal year. Unless this is 
done, Congress will have to continue 
last year’s appropriations from month 
to month, a situation which leaders 
in both houses wish to avoid. 

There is no question about adoption 
of the disarmament amendment, which 
originally passed the Senate unani- 
mously and received only four oppos- 
ing votes in the House. 


Holiday Recess 
Congress will not be in session on 
Independence Day and ‘the House 
members will not reassemble until 
Wednesday. Between then and the 
ime the tariff bill is to be taken up, 
several minor dills relating to agri- 
cultural interests may be disposed of 
in the House. The members of that 
body are preparing themselves for a 
grinding campaign on the tariff bill, 
which Frank W. Mondell (R.), Repre- 
sentative from Wyoming, the Republi- 
can leader, forecasts will be passed by 
July 18. In view of the action of the 
Republican conference in throwing 
open to amendment such paragraphs 
as those relating to lumber, oil. dyes, 


what partisan fight is anticipated. Rep- 
resentatives of the interésts affected 
declare the rates in the pending bill 
are not sufficiently high to protect 
them from foreign competition. 

In the Senate prohibition is likely to 
bob up as an issue Quring'the week 
and when that time comes the Willis- 


beer ruling, will be jammed through, 
despite a stiff opposition. 


chamber are doing their utmost to 
arrange for a series of brief recesses 
for the next month or six weeks with 
an undérstanding that important legis- 
lation is not to be considered during 
that period. William S. Kenyon (R.), 
Senator from Iowa, however, has ob- 
tained unanimous consent to vote on 
the so-called “maternity” bill on the 
tenth legislative day after June 30. It 
is believed this arrangement will not 
interfere with the plans for recesses. 

On the other hand, a number of im- 
portant bills aré pending ahd action is 
being demanded upon them. The 
agricultural block of senatdrs from 
the west and south are pressing for 
action on certain farmer 
measures, such as the “truth in fabric” 
bill and amendments to the federal 
farm loan bil. Besides that, pressure 
is being brought to bear in favor of 
the soldier bonus, but no early action 
on this legislation is expécted. 

Big business concerns and manu- 
facturers who are expressing anxiety 
over the condition of the Unitéd States 
Patent Office have taken hope as the 
résult of the special rule reported to 
the House giving privileged status to 
the Nolan bill increasing the personnel 
and salaries in that important buréau 
of the government. It is hopéd that 


time will be found on Wednesday for a 


vote on this bill in the House, where 
it has been favoraDly actéd on twicé 
before. Owing to the inadequate 
force of special examiners and other 
trained experts, the work of the Patent 


© Sean on Navy Bill Awaited 


Special to The Christian ges- Monitor | 


on the Fordney tariff bill in the rer: 
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‘|. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
} Eastern News Office 
for certain lines of American indus-: 


appropriation bill, which includes the 
Borah disarmament amendment. Fafl- 


chemicals and hides, a long and some-\ 


Campbell bill, annulling the Palmer} 


ate J, 


relief | 
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Ne of ‘Cities bb Pro- 
tected in the Van Ness Act, 


\ ficial — Reply to Attack 


from its 

TRENTON, New Jersey—Every con- 
stitutional right of the citizen of New 
Jersey is protected in that State’s pro- 
hibition enforcement law, known as 
the Van Ness Act, according to Samuel 
Wilson of the New Jersey Anti-Saloon 
League. The-act was drafted, he says, | 
by lawyers of great kno Wedge and ex- 
perience in New Jersey procedure, and 
anyone wishing to test it in the courts 
will find that every question in con- 
troversy has been anticipated by de- 
cisions. 

In replying to the attack on the act 
by an attorney for a liquor dealer ar- 
rested for violation of it, who argued 
that excessive bail waz demanded and 
objected to the classification of boot- 
leggers with their victims, drunkards, 
intoxicated automobile drivers and 
vagrants as.disorderly persons who 
may be tried before a magistrate 
without a jury, Mr. Wilson said first 
that the bail was a matter to be taken 
up with the magistrate; the State or 
Legislature had nothing to do with 
that. 

A bail bond was exacted to secure 
the attendance of an arrested person 
whemever the court shall order, and 
the amount is optional with the magis- 
trate. That required from violators of 
the prohibition law ranged usually 
from $200 to $3500, he had noticed. 
But the amount of bail, he added, could 
not be considered a measure of the 
magnitude of the offense. 

“The Legislature weighed very 
carefully every section of the act, 
and, after discussion by eminent law- 
vers, and a legislative hearing, decid- 
ed that violators of the prohibition 
enforcement act should be prosecuted 
as disorderly peréOns, as they had a 
perfect right to do,” said Mr. Wilson. 
“The bootlegger has one advarftage 
over his victinis, however; they may 
be tried by any magistrate, justice of 
the peace, recorder of police judge, 
whereas he is honored by being tried 
by a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas or a Supreme Court justice. He 
is, therefore, all the better protected 
and surer of justice.“ 

Mr. Wiison adds that higher court 


in classifying the drunkard-maker 
with his victims as disorderly per- 
sons who may be tried without jury 
In a summary manner before a mag- 
istrate. He quotes several court déci- 
sions to the effect that the Legisla - 
ture is empowered to provide for the 
punishment of an offense which is dis- 
orderly conduct merely, and not in- 
dictable at common law, by summary 
proceedings without indictment or 
trial by jury. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CLUBS’, BIG MEETING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—More than 
14,000 delegates from the 4,000,000 
members of Christian Zadeavor So- 
cieties will attend the sixth World's 
Christian Endeavor Convention which 
opens here on Wednesday. These dele- 
gates, representing more than 80,000 
societies and 100 different religious 
denominations, will come from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
During the convention, which will be 
in session until. July 11, evangelistic 
meetings will be held in the streets. 
Next Saturday, following the Good 
Citizens’ Parade, frequently referred 
to as the dry parade, th. organization, 


Nation by 1920,” will hold a world 
war memoria! meeting in Central Park 
to be addressed by William Jennings 
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Gloves 
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$3.00 
| $3.50 


match. All sizes in pearl 


The New Gloves 


Are Attractively Priced 


Our Summer Glove Stock is in keeping with the 
latest styles in Ready-to-Wear. 
makes are here in fashion's most approved modes and 
the new low prices on standard qualities are most 


selection while assortments are complete. 


Grewen ? 


at $2.75 Pair 


These famous and most fashionable Gloves are of fine suede ' 
finish lisle and are shown in gauntlet style with all around strap 
and finished with imitation pearl buckle on back strap, and 
stitched back to match. * sizes: in —* mode, steel and 


PAIR for Flaring Cuff Gauntlet Gloves with stitched back to 


PAIR for Wide Flaring Cuff and Fancy Stitched Gloves 
novelty back and cuffs. All sizes in pearl, mode, steel and bisé 


Thoroughly reliable 


leading numbers. We urge 


Gauntlet 


gray, bisque and mode. 


Says Anti-Saloon League, Of- ¢uctions 


T ADJUSTED 


forts to Stabilize the Industry 
Are Reported to Be Bringing 
in Increased Sales — Good 
Bains Power As Shown 


Speciad 10 Te Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—It is gen- 
erally. agreed that the mifd-year re- 
in automobile prices have sta- 
bilized the industry to a degreé that is 
bringing increased sales to all com- 
panies, according to the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, which 
considers that prices adjustments in 
the autémobile industry have been 
about completed. It is reported that 
while the new prices in many in- 
stances go back to the figures of a few 
years ago, nevertheless the models are 
often bigger, better finished and have 
such additional ‘equipment as cord 
tires and electrical apparatus. 

Carload shipments from the fac- 
‘tories during April and May were. 67 
per cent of the production for the 
same two months of last year, and 
there is réason to believe June will be 
approximately at the rate. Compared 
with the rush of motor cars last 
spring, a two-thirds demand looks to 
be a big falling off, but, compared 
with normal years, it shows that the, 
motor car business is faring much 
better than other lines. 

There has been a steady demand for 
used cars, prices of which have also 
been substantially reduced. 

Lower prices of new cars have been 
offset somewhat by the reduced allow- 
ances on used cars when offered for 
a trade-in by the retail buyer. In 
other words, many who waited for the 
reductions of the past few months, 
saved comparatively little, owing to 
the lower valuation on their old car 

buying power has been shown 
where prices have been reduced or 
where it was known that present 
prices and quality would be main- 
tained. 

The Natiohal Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce figures show that, with 
more than 8,000,000 passenger cars 
in use, the replacement demand 
alone should be about 1,000,000 cars. 
The production of ‘passenger cars last 
year was 1,883,000. During this re- 
adjustment period sdme cars are being 
sold at a loss because of the high 
wages and the costly materials that 
were bought last fall, the chamber an- 
nouncés. 

“The success of the automobile in- 
dustry has been based on big produc- 


tion and the resulting low prices 
which insure a broad market. For that 
reason every effort has been made to 
produce better cars at lower prices 
to insure the big productions which 
make increased values possible. More- 
over, im these readjustments of the 
past few weeks, motor car manufac- 


whose mdtto was long “A Saloonless 


Arbe rela, 


and truck sales by the 35,000 dealers 
throughout the country. 

“The truck business continues to be 
on a par with general business, but 
with an improved future just as soon 
as general construction and road build- 
ing programs get under way and rail- 
roads perfect their, plans for the use 
of motor trucks for short haul traffic 
and in connection with storé-door de- 
livery.” 


COURSE IN PAPERMAKING 
Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—aA feature 
of thé Columbia University Summer 
School, opening tomorrow, will be a 
course in pulp and papermaking for 
industrial workers. 
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“Services Cover the Northwest gnd 
Encirele the Globe” 


the 
Northwestern Naticsal. 


The Northwestern 
National Bank 


BANK SUILDING 


NORTH WESTERN 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


(We cordially 
invite your 
account 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK ff 
OF PORTLAND OREGON 1 


nt ir NATIONAL BANK WEST 
OF THE ecru 


— OD: —— —— 


One of Portland's RS Eating 
Establishmeats 
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A MORNING DRIVE 


sand feet below the summit, a white 


showing through the dark 


streak, 
marks the source of the 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Numbers of women are swinging along the road, their skirts lo oped up and their heads tied with red bandanna handkerchiefs 


LIBERTY OF PRESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


= evading the real issue, which is 
the unlawful advocacy of violence. 
“Each of the documents which the 
offender was found to have distributed 
the plainest manner 


| tog, laws, or government of the Unit- 


or of New Zealand.“ 
says the Attorney-General, to preach 
“the wildest form of Socialism or Com- 
unism. What is pniawful and sedi- 
tidus is to advocate murder and 


tainment of political ends.” 


Broad Definition 


The breadth of this definition of 
policy has been commented on in the 
press. It is lawful, under Sir Francis 
Bell’s interpretation of the law, for a 
man to advocate the abolition of the 
‘monarchy, the setting up of a republic, 
and the separation of New Zealand 
from the rest of the British Empire— 
so long as he does not urge the use of 
violence. But the Labor Party is not 
entirely satisfied. 


and to administer it another, 

The leader of the Labor Party has 
declared that certain banned books, 
which he names, do not advocate vio- 
lence. In the meantime these books 
are being brought into the country and 
circulated in the face of the govern- 
ment’s prohibition. It is feared that 
the ban will heighten curiosity as to 
the contents of such literature, and 
give it a prestige it does not deserve 
on its merits. It is only fair to the 
government to add that the book- 
sellers’ shops are full of socialistic 
literature on which no ban is placed. 


INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Massachusetts — 
Among the lecturers announced for 
the Institute of Politics to be held at 
Williams College from July 28 to An- 
gust 27 is Count Paul Teleki, former 
Premier of Hungary, who is now on 
his way to this country. He is widely 
known as a geographer. Other lec- 
turers will be: Professor Achille of 
the Free School of Political Sciences 
at Paris; Viscount James Bryce, former 
British Ambassador to the United 
States; Tomasso Tittoni, president of 
the Italian Senate; Baron Sergius A. 
Korff of Russia, and Stephen Para- 
retoff, former Bulgarian minister. 
Anybody having a particular interest 
in the study of foreign affairs may 
attend. 


It is neither unlawful nor seditious, 


violence as legitimate methods for at- 


It is recognized: 
that to lay down a policy is one thing, 


crimes that have been 
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Wisconein University Professor 
Shows Gradual Lessening of 
Crime, Even Under Difficul- 
ties of Enforcing the Dry. Law 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — The 
number of empty jails throughout the 
United States is ‘increasing, and this 
condition undoubtedly is due to pro- 
hibition. This was the assertion 
made by J. L. Gillin, professor ot 
sociology at the "Jniversity of ‘Wiscon- 
sin, in an address at the recent Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 
While reports from New York, In- 
diana and Michigan, made at the last 
year’s conference, pointed in this di- 
rection, it was at that time too early 


= 3 
1 a: 
* 
> * 4s 
5 5 
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to be certain of the effect of prohi- 


bition upon crime, said Dr. Gillin, 
but added evidence, found since then, 
indicates that prohibition, even’ with 
the difficulty that has thus far been 
experienced in perfect enforcement, 
has a decided negative effect upon 
criminality. 


Professor that the 


lessened by 
prohibition include assault, felonies, 
breach of the peace, desertion, habi- 
tual drunkenness, indecent liberties, 
disorderly conduct. and vagrancy. 
“Crimes of violence are more influ- 
enced by liquor than crimes of cun- 
ning,” he declared. 


Professor Gillin quoted freely from 
statistics in support of his contention 
that abolition of liquor as a beverage 
had reduced crime. In Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, the jail population decreased 


Gillin said 


two-thirds during the first year of pro- 


hibition. The number of cases ad- 
justed in the police court of that city 
decreased almost half, while the crime 
of intoxication was shown to be only 
a little more than one-fourth what it 
was in 1916 and 1917. 

Even in Pennsylvania, where a 
large amount of liquor had been ob- 
tained for “medicinal purposes,” the 
number of non-support cases in Pitts- 
burgh dropped from 1055, in 1919, to 
746, in 1920. Cases reported of cruelty 
to children due to drink fell from 163 
in 1919 to 14 in 1920. In spite of the 
increase in arrests due to the enforce- 


woods, 

TO MANGO BAY | stream. 
* We pass a deep-blue pool of water 

in ‘which some dusky yokels are tak- 
ing a bath with much splashing and 
laughter, and enter a narrow cutting 
in the. rock, covered with moss and a 
sort of grass bearing a scarlet flower 
something like the Red Hot Poker of 
northern gardens. Beyond the cut- 
ting the road runs round in a wide 
horseshoe curve cut out of the hill- 
side and some caution is necessary in 
avoiding the numerous stones which 


advocated in 
ment of the prohibition law, which had 


a tendency to increase the number of 
prisoners, the jail population of the 
State was decreased by half. 

Similar figures were shown from 
Ohio, the District of Columbia, IIlinois 
and Wisconsin. In this state thirteen 
counties, in which are situated the 
largest cities in the State, reported 
1847 commitments to jail in 1914. In 
1920, six of these counties reported 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — An 

unusually large registration for the 
Harvard University summer schoo! is 
indicated by the enrollment for the 
first day, more than 500 having signi- 
fied their intention of taking one or 
more of the courses offered. The 
freshmen dormitories, two of which 


Attorney-General Rules That All | bloodshed and violence as the method 


: T : by which its propaganda was to be 
Literature Unless Advocating} Arrled into effect gregh 


Violence May. Be Distributed suggest that you are one of those who 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

It is a fine, clear morning in spring, 
and at 6 a.m. the air in the Jamaica 
hills is crisp and cool. Our buggy is at 
the garden gate, the horses impatiently 
champing their bits and tugging at 
the reins eageg to be off. We pick 
up our hand bag and set out for 

Ba 


y. 8 
As we pass through the paddock the 


instigated and affirmed the distribution 
f and circulation of literature advocat- 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office — ee 3 12 . Bott 
. 2 can only mean tha s not crimina 
AUCKLAND, New Zealand The % advocate murder as a method of 
leader of the Labor Party has drawn | attaining social and political condi- 


an important statement from the tions or constitutional change. That 
Attorney-General, Sir Francis Bell, on is the issue between the government have been reserved for women, are! none, while the other seven reported 


quiet cows pause in their grazing to are co r 
eee J 2 r e e B blocking the track. the policy ot the New Zealand Gov- of a civilized country and offenders already quite full. but 89. 
a the buggy. In Two miles more, along à level | of the class for whom you ask that 7 ee ee 
ves stand stin) their Wen bordered. with’ denne geide ernment in respect to sedition and ‘the prefogative of pardon should be . b 
parkles on the and green pastures in which herds free speech. There has been some exercised.” e 
ot Indian cattle are grazing, and we uneasiness, even among people who 
strike the coast by an old sugar do not belong to the Labor Party, over 
estate, whose works and buildings lie the censorship established on books 
hidden under masses of tropical vege- by the Sovernment; certain books 
tation. The tall brick chimney still which can be bought in the ordinary 
stands with a wild fig tree sprouting | JA in England and Australia, are 
from the top like the plume of smoke banned in New Zealand. One of these 
that once crowned it. is “Red Europe,” 2 book by Frank 
On the roadside, under the shade |“™5tey. @ well-known Socialist mem- 
‘ { ber of Parliament in Australia. | : 4 
of a huge, spreading guango tree, a opinions, and to advocate any change 
, It has been feared that this censor- * Be, 
small market is being held. A donkey, ship oversteps the bounds of tradi- however revolutionary, in the Consti- 
with bulging panniers, sticks itself tional British freedom in the matter | tution, or in the form of government. 
across our path and is removed with ef free speech. Matters were brought; Advocacx of Communism, Socialism 
much pushing and pulling. A gang of to a head, so far as the Labor Party or a republic is not an offense. It is 


women is breaking stones and singing. specifically provided by the Crimes 
Sia weak: allows the - shore . for is concerned, by the recent conviction * y 8 


some distance Tiny hermit crabs of a Socialist in Wellington for having 2 a a SLSR A a EES, I — a 


scuttle at our approach; a large crane sold copies of The Communist Pro- 

7 gram and other pamphlets. In con- 

sails majestically by and red-headed 

victing this man the magistrate point- 

John Crows hover overhead. Thee out that the literature in question | 
beach is strewn with pink-lipped 


plainly advocated the use of violence 
3 2 be e. by workers to gain their ends. The 


leader of the Labor Party protested 

We climb the last mile which leads to the Attorney-General, contending 

to the little seaport. The white chalk that the conviction was an ‘infringe- 

cliffs with green pastures above them ment of the right of free thinking, and 
remind one somewhat of the south 


asking whether the government pro- 
coast of England, were it not for the posed to prosecute men who read and 
coconut palms N 1 are | eirculated such books. 
studded. From the top of the we 

look down on the red roofs and tall, Full Freedom to Read 

white clock-tower of the town, peep- Sir Francis Bell’s reply is an im- 
ing out of a forest of greenery. Be- portant definition of the government’s 
hind us the palm-fringed shores of attitude. He agrees entirely with the 
the bay curve round to a rocky prom- contention that chere should be full 
ontory on which is a square-topped freedom to read every viewpoint: but 
hill, part of the crater of an extinct | accuses the leader of the Labor Party 


Fraser-Paterson Co. 


Out on the deep-blue waters two 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


— — — 


The road follows the bottom of a 
deep, narrow valley, with a clear, 
rocky stream running beside it. Half 
a mile from the gate rises a high cliff 
covered with ferns of many kinds. 
White flowering begonias trail down 
its steep sides, and long creepers, 
dangling from the top, sway to and 
fro in the breeze. 

In the village a cart is taking up a 
party of laughing, chattering peasants. 
The mules are harnessed three abreast, 
after the custom of the country. It is 
‘market day. Numibers of women are 
swinging along the road, with the 
long, free strides of the barefooted. 
Their skirts are looped up just below 
the waist, and their heads tied with 
red bandana handkerchiefs, highly 
| starched, with the ends sticking out 
behind. Their loads are carried-on the 
head in small, wooden trays. Large, 
brown-skinned yams stick out, small 
bundles of green vegetables, bananas 
and plantains, oranges and grape fruit, 
prickly-skinned sour sops, pineapples, 
and many-colored mangoes. 

Round the village post office a 
crowd is gathered for the morning 
mail. From a shed near by comes the 
aromatic scent of cedarwood where 
the village carpenter is plying his 
trade. Our mail collected, we resume 
the journey. Settlers’ cottages are 
ecattered along the road, mostly of 
thatch and wattle with here and there 
a frame dwelling. The gardens are 
crowded with pale green castor oll 
plants, pink fiowering annatto, bread- 
fruit, starapple and many other trop- 
ical fruit trees. 

At the junction of two valleys the 
river is spanned by a bridge from 
which a fine view of the main ridge 
of the Blue Mountains is obtained. 


Advocacy of Violence 

Sir Francis Bell points out that all 
war restrictions in freedom of speech 
have been repealed, save the law pro- 
hibiting advocacy of violence or law- 
lessness. “So long as men refrain in 
print or language from inciting to 
violence or lawlessness, they are ab- 
solutely free to hold and express any 


Ginghams 


David «« John Anderson’s 
Scotch Ginghams 


; 


i 


89 Pieces Arrived Friday 
Mostly Checks Some NewPlaids 
Suits, Wraps, Coats, 


Gowns, Sports Costumes Price $1.25 Yard 


— | Glen Roy Ginghams 


Checks 


BOLD T's 
750 yard 
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Correct Apparel 


DISTINGUISHED MODES 
of Individuality 
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_ BETTER BAKERIES 


for the choicest Bakery Goods 
Pastries. . * 


415 PIKE ST. 
and at 
Madison, Pacific and 
Nin 


Seattle Washington 


— 
— 


white-sailed droghers are heeling over 
to the fresh breeze, and off the wharf 
a long “whaler,” piled with bunches of 
bananas, is laboriously making its 
way to the waiting steamer. We rum- 
ble over the railway bridge, down the 
embankment, and passing the trim, 
Their tops are clothed with dense sanded buildings of the wharf and the 
forest. A few light clouds rest on the crowded market, turn up the main 
highest peak and from its side a thou- street of Mango Bay. 


Distinctive and Original 
Designs in 


Art Needlework 


We Feature Individual Patterns 
of Our Own Designing. 


Fourth Floor. 


Supply Laundry Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTO 
Capito! 800 


Good Skoes 


Mea. Wees ead Children 


HOYT SHOE CO. 


Washable Silks 


250 vards Crepe de Chine, flesh and pink. $3.50 
quality, at : 


150 yards Heavy White Crepe de Chine. $3.50 
quality, at 9 


200 yards Wash Satin, orchid, maize, flesh and 
white. $2.85 quality, at : 


§ 2 Ally Ho Sport Silks 
3 


es 


HOLLYWOOD GARDENS ° 


Seattle, Wash, 


Flowers 
For All Occasions 


1 * + dye Re : 
K * 


4 


35 


Main 1665 Secend Ave. at Stewart 


COLD STORAGE / FURS 


B we Store has recently built, on its premises, 1 Cold 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
We claim to have the largest stock of 
women’s silk blouses on the coast. 

Always something new. 


THE MARKET BLOUSE SHOP 


1 Storage Vault of the most improved type, in which 
valuable furs and robes may be placed with implicit con- 
fidence that they will remain in perfect condition during 
de storage period. Particulars upon application. 


& NELSON a | 


F RELIABLE || CENTRAL AGENCY, INC |. 
. Transfer and Storage Co. Qo 


age . 


White and Colors 
Formerly $6.50, now 
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R. H. STEARNS CO. 


BOSTON 


AUTHORIZED PEALERS 


| Broadway & Fike Sts. 
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nner dle Temple, at 
Inn, and at Gray's Inn; and 
ngs occur some- 
learned by the hosts 
ot view, the. differences 
, the variations of experience 
® country of the visitor, and as 
Is learned by the guest concern- 
lems, and the efforts to 
m, operating in the United 


are few problems of life which 

sooner or later within the 

of the law—and there are few 

es of men more qualified to speak 

h knowledge and with acumen of 

of those problems. Exchange 

therefore, in respect of diffi- 

raltips of the time, cannot fail to be of 

when they are the [friendly dis- 

of | men of the law, 

as made possible by the 

amenities of the Benchers of the 
cient and historical Inns of Court. 


GENERAL SMUTS SEES 
NECESSITY FOR WORK 


Special to The Christian enc 
from its South 1 cae 
WORCESTER, Cape Colony—Speak- 
ing at the Worcester sports ground 
recently General Smuts told a large 
gathering that he was no pessimist, 
and had no reason at present to feel 
1 either. When he thought 
the history through which South 
sone had passed during the last 25 
years, he said there was nothing in 
the present situation which justified a 
panicky feeling among the people. 
There were persons present who re- 
‘membered what the condition of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
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ty 


Re = when these 


almost ceased to exist, 
returning to their prop- 


nd 3 hare land left, as 
tema Fe Soe taal 


in the key did not commence ane 


gol been strikes or threats of direct action,” 


Gray’s Inn. 
1 Mr. Davis, — 
e United 


General Smuts went on; “they con- 
sidered they were called upon to work. 

took General Botha's advice, put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and in 10 
years’ time their country was flourish- 
img, while today there is no compari- 
son with the condition these countries 
were in before the Boer War. 

The policy which he had enunciated 
during the last election, the Prime 
Minister proceeded,she stood by. Irri- 
gation and other public works which 
had been authorized were going on as 
if nothing had happened; and the gov- 
ernment had the fullest confidence in 
the future which lay before the coun- 
try. On one matter, however, they 
were very careful, and they were 
justified in that, Where it had to do 
with the authorization of new expendi- 
ture, they had to be careful. Prices 
everywhere were falling, and it was 
bet to wait six or twelve months, 

se then they would be abie to 
bulld more cheaply. The cost of labor 
was still almost double what it had 
been befere the war. 
. “I feel a new day has broken for 
this country,” proceeded General 
Smuts, “and more than ever before we 
as one people must stand together. We 
are no longer separate races: we are 
one Afrikander population. I do not 
only believe that, in making that the 
foundation of our policy, I am no 
traitor to my country, but am acting 
according to the best of my lights and 
conscience, but, further, I believe I am 
also acting in the best interests of 
South Africa. Therefore, I am glad 
that where vou have a new population 


{alongside of the older population you 
learn to cooperate and stand as one 


people, and without turning back on 
the traditions of your past, you say, 
we shall in future tread the same 


paths. 
“In the devastated countries of Eu- 


rope I have seen what an opposite 


policy leads to. We know, too, to 
what it has led in South Africa. If 
there is one voice calling to us from 
the old countries of Europe, it is that 
you must have nothing to do with that 
old spirit which leads to such. disaster 
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A number of the unions whose em- 
bers are engaged in road, river, canal 
and dock transport, and who are al- 
ready loosely linked up in the Trans- 
port Wokers Federation, have now 
taken steps toward a much closer con- 
nection in the form of an amaigama- 
tion into a single union. Neg 
have been p since last July, |. 
and these have how reached a stage 
at which 8 can be reported. 
A scheme was formulated and sub- 
mitted to the members of 18 organiza- 
tions, and a ballot of each has been 
taken. The law demands more than a 
50 per cent vote in favor of the policy 
before it can be carried into effect. The 
results so far are that four of the 


bodies have rejected the scheme, three 


have not yet finished their ballot, and 5 
11 have obtained the necessary ma- 
jority in favor. The unions which have 
approved the amalgamation include 
the largest societies of transport 
workers, the dockers and the vehicle 
workers, and also the Amalgamated 
Society of Watermen, Lightermen and 
Bargemen, the Labor Production 
League, the Amalgamated Society of 
Horsemen and Motormen and the Na- 
tional Amalgamated Coal Workers 
Union. The total membership of the 
11 societies is nearly 400,000. 


Majority Will Enroll 


The new union, when it is consum- 
mated, will not supersede the. existing 
Transport Workers Federation, as sev- 
eral of the societies in the federation 
are not taking part in the amalgama- 
tion. Among these is Havelock Wil- 
son’s Union, the sailors and firemen. 
The néw group will, however, con- 
tain within its ranks the large ma- 
jority of transport workers, and it 
will be a strong and effective organi- 
zation. 

The draft scheme upon which the 
ballot has taken place was drawn up 
as'a result of a series of conferences 
by the various participating unions, 
and embodies ideas which have for 
many years found favor in trade union 
circles. All kinds of workers engaged 
in transport services, and also genera! 
laborers, are included, the scheme em- 
bracing dock, inland waterways, aerial 
and road transport, general workers 
and also clerical and administrative 
staffs. 

The proposed method of organiza- 
tion will, by means of administrative 
groups, allow proper consideration of 
the claims and policy of each sec- 
tion within the large union. The aim 
of the promoters of the scheme is to 
provide for the power and prestige 
that big un San confer, and at the 
same time to allow full and free ex- 
pression to each constituent trade 
group. 


Dual Franchise 


The new body is to be entitled the 
Transport and General Workers 
Union, and it will be governed by an 
exeeutive elected on the dual method 
of area representation and national 
group representation, thus combining 
a geographical with an occupational 
franchise. The scheme provides for 
the usual staff of president, general 
secretary, group secretaries and so on, 
and an obstacle which often stands 
in the way of the fusion of trade unio. 
and other organizations, namely, the 
interests of existing officials, has been 
overcome by guaranteeing to all of- 
ficers of the amalgamating unions re- 
tention in employment with no loss of 
salary. 

A meeting has already been held, 
at which 65 delegates were present 
from the unions which have balloted 
in favor of the scheme. Ernest Bevin, 
sometimes known as the “Dockers’ 
K. C.,“ was elected provisional secre- 
tary, and a provisional committee was 
set and instructed to proceed imme- 
diately with the preparation of rules 
ahd to take the necessary steps to 
bring the new union into being. It was 
resolved that every effort should be 
made to insure its inauguration: by 
January 1, next. Pleasure was ex- 
pressed by the delegates at the result 
of the ballot, and the step now being 
taken is viewed with satisfaction by 
leading trade unionists. 

To students of industrial and social 
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It does not take a fortune to start a Sa- 


Open Saturday Evenings, 6 to 8, for deposits. 


Humboldt Savings Bank 


Founded 1869 
768 Market Street, near Fourth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Tour ambition—a bank account: 
Our am our account.”’ 


Savings—Commercial—Trust 


Everything A Man Wears 
Except Shoes 
FEATURING 
Stein-Bloch Clothes—Rogers-Peet Clothes 


Interwoven Socks—Lewis Union Suits 
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| far-sighted as 
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endering 
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of the employees into | 


tionships and as helping to put an end 
‘to the co .ft :ion of sectional conflicts. 


KEMALISTS’ ORTHODOX 
CHURCH IN ANATOLIA 


By special vorrespondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Turkey — Ac- 
cording to Anatolian Turkish papers 
Greek subjects of Turkey have made 


lan urgent appeal to Mustapha Kemal 


to permit them to establish an inde- 
pendent-patriarchal see at Cœsarea, a 


city that has a very prominent place in 
church history. This request has been 

granted. The Kemalist Commissar of 
Justice, Hafiz Mehmed Bey, has drafted 


Anatolia: 

The Turkish Orthodox Church is in- 
dependent and its headquarters is to 
be at Ce@sarea. All the churches un- 
der authority of the Kemalists, as well 
as the churches of Adrianople, Smyrna 
and Gallipoli, are to be placed under 
the new Cesarea archbishopric. The 
church ministers are to be appointed 
by the head archbishop, with the ap- 
probation of the government. The 
head archbishop is elected among 
three candidates, designated, under 
certain conditions, by the government. 
The bishops are nominated by the 
government that elects them among 
the designated candidates. 

A religious council of 12 members is 
to be constituted, for a period of two 
years, under the presidency of the 
head archbishop, to deal exclusively 
with religious affairs of the com- 
munity. The administrative council 
of the church is to be constituted 
of five members, elected out of the 
body of the religious council itself. 
The elaboration of the church budget 
and the upkeep of the sacred edi- 


of the administrative council. The 
revenues of all the churches belong 
to the Turkish Orthodox Church, 


of Justice. A project concerning the 
question of monasteries is to be pre- 
pared by the church at Cesarea. That 
project is to enter into vigor after 
the approbation of the Minister of 
Justice. 

The Turkish Nationalist Minister of 
Justice has annexed to the above proj- 
ect the following statement: “The 
Greek Patriarchate of Constantinople 
has unfortunately been, for centuries, 
an object of anxiety to the Ottoman 
State, and an unsupportable tyranny 
for the Orthodox population itself.... 
The Patriarchate of Constantinople, in 
view of serving the Hellenic interests, 
sends out orders to the effect that the 
Anatolian Greeks must perform their 


not understood by them. 


sians, Servians and Bulgarians. Now, 


while each of these 
celebrate religious services in their 
own tongue, a civilized government | 
lian Orthodox population, 


mother 28 is Turkish, being made 
the victims of such intolerance.” 
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ABALONE 
California's 
exquisite sea food 
served at 


in landscape 
ment on Country Estates, Pablic 
Parks and School Grounds. 


141 Powell t., San ‘rancisce Phone Bougias 4442 
Harseries, San Mates — 1002 


E. Candevan & Co. 


FIRST CLASS 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 


‘Cooperate in Buying and Man- 
‘aging a 13-Floot Structure 


| | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—A 
to- community of cooperative home own- 
ers in a modern concrete structure of 
13 floors and basement, placed in the 
heart. of Sydney, yet offering glorious 
views of gardens, harbor, and moun- 
tains, is the answer which John 


O’Brien and Cicely O’Brien, his wife, 
are making to the age-old problem of 
providing a beautiful city home at a 
moderate rental. 

On all sides in Australia’s greatest 
seaport one may hear the complaint 
that it is hard for any but the rich to 


touch of the metropolis. The two pro- 
moters of “The Astor, Lid.,” believe 
that they have evolved a scheme which 
will meet an undoubted need and point 
the way to a score of imitators. They 
are forming a cooperative company of 
home seekers, who will purchase from 


out the following plan for establishing | 
an “Independent Orthodox Church” in | 


fices and places are to be the business | 


all differences arising on this ques- 
tion t sol b tment his choice of one of 12 flats, each at 
on to be solved by the Departmen 210108. weekly tent: 

1800 shares has his choice of one of 


20 flats at £9 a week. 
Moderate Rentals 


Street, with a frontage of 60 feet and 
a depth of 102 feet, and erect thereon a 
‘fireproof city building in concrete, | 
containing 52 big flats and 22 offices. 


Abolition of Landlord 

The scheme aims at the abolition of | 
the landlord and tenant system, as the 
holder of a certain number of shares 
in the company will become the per- 
Manent occupier of a corresponding | 


flat, thus obtaining absolute security 


of tenure. Subject to certain restric- 
tions, each shareholder will havé the 
right to sell his or her shares, or to 
sublet the flat, but no shares can be 
sold at a profit, and the purchaser 
must be approved by the board of di- 
rectors, elected by the cooperative 
stockholders, who are also the flat 
dwellers. 

There are 130,000 shares in the com- 
pany of the value of £1 each. Of 
these, 95,000 have been offered for pri- 
vate subscription, 5s. being paid on 
application, 5s. on allotment, and the 


| balance when required. Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Brien have accepted 30,000 shares, 
‘fully paid up, for their land. 
reserve. | 


Five 


thousand sheres remain in 
The flats are taken up according to the | 
‘number of shares bought. For ex- 
‘ample, the holder of 2000 shares has 


the buyer of 


If the rentals mentioned were those 
which the shareholder had to pay, 


there would be little advantage to the 


man of moderate means, and the pur- 
pose of Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien would 
have been defeated. But as the esti- 
mated annual rent will be £35,064 and 
the estimated outgoings only £5064, 
there will be a net annual revenue of 
£20,000. This net profit of practically 
16 per cent will come back to each 


religious offices exclusively in the | 
Greek language, a language which is 


(Turkish) cannot permit the Anato- | 
whose 


ee Bt Phone Market 1286 


flat dweller and shareholder in the 
form of reduced rental. 
My way of illustration, consider the 
case of the occupier of a flat at £10 


“Thus the Patriarchate of Constan- 108. a week. He pays £546 a year rent, 
tinople, whose sole object is to serve | and holds 2000 shares. 


On his shares 


live in comfort and economy within. 


9 or 
seven- 
‘By à bo , | 
shareholder will be req 
pay the 2 £546, du 25 the £226, 
which is required to meet the out- 
goings. The flats are of seven, six, 
and tour rooms, and the net rental 
will range from £4 78. to £2 148. a 
week for a home on one of the picked 
sites of the city, overlooking the 
Botanical Gardens, with the beautiful 
harbor of Sydney and its r 
reaches and rivers in close 
westward the eye will see the distant 
Blue Mountains. minute away 
from the site is a fast car service, and 
the ferry is but three minutes away, 
yet noise and dust will not disturb 
ithe cooperative home-owning share- 
holders of The Astor. 


Modern Conveniences 

The building will include every re- 
finement of comfort, including roof 
garden, four electric, self-acting serv- 
ice lifts, continuous hot water, garbage 
chutes, built in, automatically drained 
ice chests, postal chute, vacuum 
cleaning plant, and special cleaning 
staff, and automatic electric lifts. 

The new scheme has had a favorable 


2. ta, a week, for an artistic | 
home. 


them a magnificent site in Macquarie 


reception, and some of Sydney’s best- 
known citizens are understood to have 
‘applied for shares. Until the five di- 
‘rectors are appointed by the share- 
‘holders, the choice of flat owners 
rests with Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien, and 
they are keeping strictly in view their 
deal—a genuine home scheme, and 
not a speculative money-making de- 
vice, While their own shares are en- 
titled to the same privileges as to 
‘dividends and voting power as the 
ordinary subscription shares, they are 
subject to the same restrictions as to 
transfer. They cannot be sold at a 
profit, and they must be first offered 
for gale to shareholders, or nominess 
of the company. This fact will enable 
owners of flats to increase their hold- 
ing of shares at par value, should Mr. 
and Mrs. O’Brien sell out. The acqui- 


sition of the shares of Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Brien would give the members of th 
cooperative commonwealth complet 
ownership of their flats, with a reduc- 


tion in rental equal to the interest 


‘which has been paid to Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Brien. 

Sydney will watch The Astor experi- 
ment with keenest interest, as its suc- 


cess may mean much to many private 
citizens of moderate means. 


MILK PRICE NOT ADVANCED 

Specially for The Christian Seience Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Following 
an announcement by Eugene C. Hult- 
man, chairman of the State Commis- 
sion on the Necessities of Life, that he 
would oppose any inerease in the price 
of milk to the consumer, a representa- 
tive of H. P. Hodd & Sons, one of the 
largest djstributors of milk in New 
England, said that no increase would 
be made during July, but beginning 
August 1, when the company would 
pay its farmers 1 cent a quart more 
than at present, the price would be 
advanced from 15 to 16 cents a quart. 
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Statiowery - Fountain Pens 
771 Market St. 1705 Fillmore St. 8. F. Cal. 


only the Hellenic interests, has pro- he receives a yearly dividend of £320, 
voked the just indignation of the Rus- | cyne ) 


peoples today | 
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Grant Ave. at Geary 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Nearly Fifty Years of Dependa- 


ble Selling Bear out our 


Idea of 


Service 


Our conception of Service is to constantly 
present dependable merchandise at lowest 


possible prices. 
prices 
sale 


We do not feature 
or isolated examples of 
bargains to attract the unthinking; all 


“special 
“special 


the year round we mark our entire stocks at 


an equally low margin. 


We urge you to com- 


pare, to fully convince yourself that you should 
purchase here, where Quality of Fabric, De- 
pendable Workmanship and Authentic Style 


assure the purchaser lasting satisfaction. 


New Modes for Women, Children and 
Infants invite N choosing 
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IMPORTED AND ORIGINAL 
MODEL HATS, FURS 
AND NOVELTIES 


A FALYVY. | 
ANTIQUES 


Colman Co. 
HATTERS 
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Dunlap Hats 
and Coats 
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II. S. Crocker Co., Inc. 
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565-571 Market Street 
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| Palace Hardware Co. 


San Francisco 
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581 Market St. Sutter 6060 
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27 HONOR CONFERRED ON 


LORD ROBERT CECIL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

EDINBURGH, Scotland—Lord Rob- 
‘ert Cecil has now been laureated as an 
LL. D. of Edinburgh University. Pro- 
fessor Mackintoch, dean of the faculty 
of law, in presenting him to be capped, 
said that his preeminent title to their 
gratitude lay in his whole-hearied en- 
thusiasm for an effective League of 
Nations, whatever was its title or con- 
stitution, to curb the mad ahd de- 
structive passion of war. He was the 
apostle of peace and reconciliation, 

In conferring the degree, Sir Alfred 
Ewing, principal of the university, 
said that rd Robert Cecil was by 
nature a statesman. His upbringing 
made it impossible for him to be any- 
thing but a statesman just as much 
as it was impossible for a lion cub to 
be anything but a beast of prey. He 
was now the master builder of the 
great new temple of peace, a temple 
which was- no baseless fabric of a 
vision, but which was being built 
stone by stone and brick by brick into 
a house that would stand the hatred of 
its enemies and the disillusions of its 
friends. 

Lord Robert, in returning thanks, 
said they would never induce the 
world to submit itself to any group of 
powers, however powerful, well-inten- 
tioned or distinguished they might be 
by their aspirations and by their 
policies. No one regretted the with- 
drawal of America from the League 
more than we did, but he would never 
admit that America’s withdrawal could 
be regarded as fatal. Britons would 
be worse than cowards were they to 
draw back from this enterprise be- 
cause even so powerful and respected 
an assistant withdrew her help. 

It was not, he said, the first time 
that they had had to go forward in a 
great moral international reform 
without America. There was an in- 
stance of that in regard to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Great Britain was 
the banner-bearer of that crusade, 
and later, much later, America fol- 
lowed the example. After all, the 
League was in being; it was not a 
project or an aspiration. It was an 
actually existing institution, and ‘had 
already done much for the tmprove- 
ment of international relations and 
for the maintenance of peace. 


WOMEN BANK MEMBERS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 

JOHANNESBURG, Transvaal — An 
overwhelming vote was given in favor 
of permitting women to enter as mem- 
bers the South African Society of 
Bank Officials. 
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California is the Mecca of 
world-travelers. No trip 
is complete that does not 
include a day spent with 
us. is more interesting than 
a museum” isa remark often 
heard here. Visitors are al- 
ways welcomed with cour- 
teous but unobtrusive at- 
tention and need feel 
no obligation 
to buy. 
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BULLOCK & JONESS 


TAILORS SHIRTMAKEARS PFURNISHERS MATTERS 


SAN FRANCISCO KEARNY « POST 


Your New Suit 
Conservatively smart, tailored 
with supreme craftsinanship 
from finest imported materials 

Cash prices, $100 and $110 

— 
Ready-to-Wear 
Excelient suits of our design, sold 


under our label as a guarantee 
5 of sincere quality 


* 


Imported Hats and Furnishings 
to complete the costume 


Se 


When touring San Francisco 
do not fail to patronize the 


PACIFIC Sl CO. 
Operating the following trips: 
WIN PEAKS SKY-LINE 
DEN GATE PARK 
OAKLAND - BERK 
») ALTO-STANFORD U.. 
INATOWN 


all starting from main office 
745 Market St. opposite Grant Ave. 


HALLAWELL SEED CO. 


Store: 258 Market st. 
Nursery: Green St., cor. Van Ness Ave. 
SAN ._FRBANCISCO 


Seeds Plants Bulbs 


Catalogue mailed free on application 
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out there. Re kalt By special correspondent of The Christian 

cing Gade terial i. VIENNA, Austria—During the past 
mein ha dona er tem weeks, reports have been current 
3 in Vienna that the Zionist movement 
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ain and ‘fs passing through a severe crisis and 
Athat in the end it may collapse en- 

Shige nl x 1 u the Arnim. tirely. The resignation of the Zionist 
e r 18 3 trom the Vienna committee ot the 
i what he had said with American Joint Distribution Commit- 
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SD 1 
emselves in a position | the responsibility ins come 80 wide that effleient cooperation 
bsment. a 5 of det ween the two was no longer conceiv- 
able. Added to this came the decree 
prohibiting immigration into Pales- 
tine, so that it was said that the Zion- 
ist ideas had already proved imprac- 
tieable. 

Dr. H. J. Chajes, Chief Rabbi in 
Vienna, who only recently returned 
from a visit to the United States, de- 
clares that to a small grain of truth, 
a whole cluster of legends have been 
added and that however disagreeable 
certain recent incidents may have been, 
there can be no talk of any miscarry- 
deg , ing or even endangering of the Zion- 
et audience in the Princess ‘Thes- ——“ <<" 
sabel and various other aris- | Political Questions Settled , 
ladies being present, as also] Referring to American Zionism, the 
ee an 4 nen cena, | Chiet Rabbi said that Judge Brandeis, 
1 and Impressions of a Voy- Federation, holds the view that after 
age.” ‘| the acceptance of the Balfour declara- 

3 6 tion, the political questions are set- 

ard of which they were, through tied, and only the building up of 

Canal, of their stay in Palestine is left. This is a purely 
A ‘+, economic problem. The Zionist World 


offers to everyone spending the Summer out. of 
town unlimited facilities for efficient 
| long-distance shopping 
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| not content with 


Competent assistants who have been carefully trained, and 
who are thoroughly familiar with the merchandise assem- 
bled in every Department of the Store, are prepared to give 
prompt and thoughtful attention to every order received. 
Every wardrobe need can be supplied, everything in correct 
stationery and toilet necessaries can be obtained without 
trouble, delay or additional expense through the medium 
of the Mail Shopping Service. 
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territory and their visit to 
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enos Aries. He praised the peren- 
nial vitality of the Spanish race which 
been able to conquer and colonize 
those vast territories, taking to them 
their faith, their language—the em- 
„ pire of the Castilian tongue embraced 
more than 100,000,000 souls—their 
customs, and all the germs of their 
progress, which made. those flourish- 
ing sister republics the great hopes for 
the future civilization the world. 
He put forward examples to show 
that the Spanish sentiment for Spain 
continued alive in the spirits and 
hearts of those peoples, among whom 
was preserved a deep and sincere af- 
fection for thé old country. This the 
Spanish mission had observed with 
deep emotion at every stage of their 
Journey through the trans-Atlantic 
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to say on occasion, also, with re- 


gard to the anxiety being displayed by 
other nations to cultivate friendship 
with South America, and again he 
mentioned the expeditions out there 
in which Mr. Viviani and Mr. Orlando 
had been engaged, counseling his 
audience to take the most serious 
n of the significance of the same. 
He himself came to the conclusion 
that as Spain had no great politician 
who held the respect of and could 
fully represent the whole nation, the 
voyage of the King out there ought 
to be accomplished as soon as possible, 
for in Don Alfonso Spain certainly 
thought she would be fully repre- 
jsented. The political success of this 
voyage would be immense, and. it 
would contributd enormously to 
strengthening the affection felt for 
Spain among the nations which were 
as her daughters. 


SYRIA PAYS HONOR TO 
SIR HERBERT SAMUEL 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor . 


BEIRUT, Syria—Sir Herbert Sam- 
uel, British High Commissioner of 
Palestine, arrived at Beirut on board 
H. M. S. Iron Duke flying the flag of 
Admiral de Roebeck, and accompanied 


to] by four other men- of-war flying the 


British flag. The five warships in 
single line looked quite impressive as 


anchor, . 

General to the High Commissioner in 
| Syria, and many other officials boarded 
H. M. S. Iror Duke to salute the Brit- 


with | ish High Commissioner on his arrival. 


After landing, Sir Herbert Samuel 
and Admiral de Roebeck were received 


Organization, which has its headquar- 
ters in London, takes, however, a dif- 
ferent view, holding that idealist mo- 
tives must be emphasized, otherwise 
the Jews a countries where they are 
not illtreated will say they have no 
occasion to go to Palestine or to in- 
vest money there. The position of 
Judge Brandeis is comprehensible 
from the fact that his whole training 
and career have prevented him from 
being in touch with the Jewish masses. 
But the reproach which must be 
brought against Judge Brandeis and 
his associates is that they have per- 
mitted the 150,000 organized Zionists 
in America, who with their families 
number at least 500,000 Zionists, to 
fall asleep, so to speak, and in conse- 
quence, the organization has almost 


That gat. psycological back- 


ground of the crisis in Zionism—a 
crisis in administration. The great 
Zionist congress, held in London in 
the summer of 1920, decided to raise 
£ 25,000,000 in five years for the crea- 
tion of a reconstruction fund. This 
fund was to be devoted partly to 
directly unremunerative objects such 
as schools and land purchases, and 
partly to profitable investments such 
as railways and similar projects. Al- 
though the Americans agreed to the 
decision of the London conference, 
they afterwards, at another convén- 


tion, proposed a separation of the | 


productive and non-productive Invest- 
ments, which was directly against 
the joint decision in London. 

Millions Subscribed 

“This was the situation when I re- 
turned from America a short time 
ago,” added Dr. Chajes. “I was 
greatly depressed as I saw on 
the one side the division between 
the American leaders and the gen- 
eral administration and on the 
other side the lethargy into which the 
masses had fallen. Dr. Weizmann 
and Professor Einstein, however, suc- 
ceeded in awakening the masses and 
Baron James Rothschild was able to 
secure the interest of wealthy Ameri- 
can Jews, so that several million dol- 
lars were subscribed within a few 
weeks, 

“In connection with all this, the 
prohibition of immigration into Pales- 
tine must also be taken into account. 
In the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment toward Zionism there has been 
no change. The forbidding of immi- 
gration is a measure of Sir Herbert 
Samuel, therefore of the local adminis- 
tration in Palestine. Samuel isa Jew 
and is acting with the greatest caution. 
After the tragic incidents at Jaffa, 
he finds it necessary to avoid exciting 
the feelings of the Arabs any more. 
By stopping immigration for a time, 
he hopes to gain a period of tran- 
quality. 

“Finally it must be remarked that 
the withdrawal of the Zionist and 
Jewish national representatives from 
the Vienna joint committee has no re- 
lation to the question of Zionism. It 
‘was a purely local affair. The Ameri- 
cans adopted the very reasonable 
standpoint that the relief work must 
be brought to an end. It was de- 
moralizing the poor by accustoming 
them to depend upon charity, and the 
rich as well, who said to themselves 


and wanted to reduce the relief work 


degrees, while the Americans de- 


cided that it must be stopped abso- 
lutely at the end of June. The Vienna 
committee managed to save $200,000, 
which the Americans intend devoting 
to the relief of children, small mone- 
d the fitting up of work- 

the Vienna committee there 


The Midsummer Folder 


offering many unusual values in specially-priced merchandise, principally 


Fashionable Clothes 
for Women, Misses and Children 
will go into-effect on Tuesday, July Sth, in the Department on the Sixth Floor 


The New Couch Hammocks 


(made especially for B. Altman & Co.) 


express the latest thought in Summer comfort out-of-doors, while 
presenting many novel and exclusive ideas in effective upholsterings 


The prices: $19.85, 24.00 and upward to 97.50 


; (Upholstery Department, Fourth Floor) 


Unusual Values in 


Women’s Cotton Frocks 


are now being offered; including a varied assortment of pretty Summer 
styles (chiefly the remainder of several special selections) which 
are exceptionally low-priced at 


$6.75 9.75 


82.75 3.90 


\ 


12.75 
Women's Separate Cotton Skirts 


in many desirable materials (White and colored) are specially priced at 
4.50 % ; 


(Third Floor, Madison Avenue section) 


no ; % 
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| The Limericks New 
Neighbors 


The Limerick waited cautiously till 
the last silken swish of Peggy's 
mother’s skirts had disappeared on 
the stairway, and until the little girl 
herself was snuggled quietly under 
her rose counterpane. Then he rat- 
tled the window latch, at first faintly, 
then with more boldness. At the 
second rattle, Peggy sat up straight. 

“Oh, is that you, Limerick? Come 
right in. There's nobody here but 
me. No grown-ups, I mean. Only 
Hu!dah, my doll.” Then, as the Lim- 
erick drew himself through the win- 
dow and came and stood by the bed: 
“My sakes, how you have grown!” 
She said it with a little squeal of sur- 
prise. The Limerick looked equally 
surprised, though he did not echo her 
squeal. Instead he inquired, with a 
puzzled air: 

“Now, what do you mean, Peg, by ‘grown’? 
That's a word that I never have known 
Oh, I'll finish in prose; 

It’s politer, I spose, 

Using your language ‘stead of my own.” 

“Oh, I enjoy Limerickese,” Peggy 
put in hastily. “Though I never can 
seem to get over the notion that you 
must have written it first and then 
learned it. But really, I expect it’s 
better for you to talk prose on your 
visits to me, because you get so little 
chance to practice it at home. Truly, 
now, didn’t you ever hear grown?“ 
“No,” replied the Limerick, not car- 
ing to return to the subject. He liked 
to skip around from one thought to 
another like a bee collecting sweets . 
from flowers. 

“Oh, by the way, Peggy, I mustn’é 


oe, 


PPP — — gene 


, 


Found in the meadows a kid glove. Of what possible use to me is one 
Regarding it attentively for some time glove,’ she said, ‘had there been a 
and considering it with all that elegant par—- $i 
dignity of which she was past mistress . . 


“That W e French lady. Den- 
oiselle Crane, taking her walk one 
i se 


Had there,” she repeated, continu- 
ing her walk—pensive, aristocratic and 
somewhat dehant—'Had there only 
been a pair ' 
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we are chiefly indebted for the Eng- 
llish Bible, is Miles Coverdale. Be- 
fore Tyndale closed his work, Cover- 

dale had finished an English trans- 
lation made from the Latin and 
German texts, but he freely used Tyn- 
dale’s version for the New Testament 
and for the Old Testament as far as 

it went, adding the remainder with 
his own pen. His was the first com- 
plete English Bible, and being a mas- 
ter of melodious language, he helped 
toward the literary beauty of the 
final English text. 

A national authorized English Bible 
was still, however, lacking, but shortly 
‘| after, this need was supplied by the 
“Great Bible,” sometimes called Cran- 
mer’s Bible—Coverdale being commis- 
sioned to supervise its preparation. 
Again the old texts wefe used, with 
further revision, and this Bible, which 
was ordered to supersede all dthers, 
was published in 1539. Tyndale's 
mission had not failed, for only three 
years after he had borne his witness, 
his work incorporated in the “Great 
Bible,” together with Coverdale’s was 
|accepted by the State, and copies 


ere ordered to be set up in every 


church in the Kingdom, in “some con- 
venient place” so that the people 
might read it as they willed; six 
> were placed in St. Paul’s. | The 

1539 Bible has a full page frontispi¢ce 
with King Henry seated aloft handing 
a Bible on one side to Cranmer, and 
on the other to Cromwell, while at 
the foot is a mixed multitude of men 
and women, each crying out Vivat 
rex.” 

Two other revisions were made be- 
fore one comes to the familiar book 
of the present day. Refugees from 
England, during the persecutions of 


the reign of Queen Mary, fied to f ner. 


Geneva, and there brought out a very 
scholarly revised version of the 
“Great Bible.” This “Genevan” Bible 
was the first to divide chapters into 
yerses. It ‘became very popular 
among the people when brought to 
England, which was not.the case with 
the “Bishops’ Bible, published under 
Elizabeth, which never met with much 
favor. 

So gradually, with the growth of 
scholarship; and the increasing ease 
with which old sources could be ex- 
amined, on the early foundations laid 
by Tyndale and Coverdale, there arose 
the structure of excellence known as 
the authorized version, ‘published in 
1611. It was the work of the fore- 
most Greek and Hebrew scholars, and 
of prominent divines of different de- 
nominations, who, under the auspices 
of King James I, began their revision 
in 1604. The result of their years of 
is well known. All the 
melody and fresh vigor of the first 
texts were preserved, while the fruits 
‘lot riper scholarship were added. The 
aim was not to make a new transla- 
tion, but of “many good translations, 
one principal good one.” 


Birds’ Storehouses 


In Califernia, the red-headed wood- 
pecker has an odd custom of storing 
away acorns in the bark of trees. 
These acorns he seldom is known to 
eat. He pecks away at the bark of 
the tree until he has made a hole 
just large enough to hold a nut; then 
he sticks it in and hammers it se- 
curely into place. He does this over 
and over again, until the entire tree 
is studded with acorns like a piece of 
upholstery which has been studded 
with nails for ornament. While this 
storing-away process is going on, 
Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel are watching 
with bright, approving eyes. Perhaps 
Mr. Squirrel is saying: 

“It is very kind of Mr. Melanerpes 
Formicoru” (for, of course, Mr. Squir- 
rel calls him by his Latin name) “to 
store up acorns for us. This will save 
us a great deal of trouble.“ 

“Indeed it will,” answers Mrs. 
Squirrel. He probably knows that 


The Little Spider and 
the Ladybird 


The little Spiderling had come out 
of his cocoon. several weeks ago, and 
now he felt that he would like to 
travel a little. He was thinking very 
hard indeed, up there on top of the 
gate post. There were so many beau- 
tiful things that as yet he had only 
heard of, but he meant to see them 
for himself very soon. Today he had 
seen for the first time the tender 
green of one of the most lovely things 
in the world, the bracken unfolding. 
The little Spiderling thought the 
pretty curled-up fronds looked like 
fingers holding the giistening dew- 
drops. He wondered what color the 
dew was as the sun shone on it. He 
thought it was pink at first and went 
closer to inspect it, but on getting 
nearer it looked first yellow and then 
blue, so he walked round to the other 
side only to find it pink again. He 
gave up the problem and giving it a 
final backward glance to his surprise 
and delight he saw that it was now a 
beautiful sparkling ball of gold. Later 
he was told by a bee that it was con- 
densed sunshine. Perhaps the bee was 
right. Anyway the little Spider never 
forgot his first impression of the dew 
on the bracken. 

He felt that he must make the most 
of his time now the sun was up, 80 
he started to make the balloon that 
was to take him on his journey. First, 
he scrambled to the clover field and 
then wove a beautiful airy, gauzy, 
carpet-like balloon. A little red and 
black Ladybird watched him for a loag 
time and presently asked him what he 
was about. The little Spiderling told 
_ “Why do you not fly?“ she in- 
quired. 

“T shall, you know,” the Spider an- 
swered her, “only I shall fiy in 
my balloon and go over the grassy 
fields, and if there is a nice breeze 
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With the little thatched house I'd love 
to build, 

I would have a beautiful garden filled 

With gay blooms for the bees, and a 
lawn to mow, 

And seven round beehives all in a 


row. 


Like two eyes watching beneath the 


eaves 


we are particularly fond of acorns. 
It is most kind.of him; most kind!” 

It does seem odd to store away 

things that you do not intend to eat, 

doesn’t it? But I suspect that the 

. does eat some of the nuts 

| don't you? | 


ee ee ee ee 
ves, 

Two latticed windows my house would 
bud acinar: seal emda 
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I shall go over the hedgerows.” 

He did so hope that he would not 
land in a turnip or a potato field. He 
wanted a heathery common, just the 
fringe of it, you know, where the wild 
roses and the may bloomed. The little 
Ladybird knew the exact place he 
wanted and told him of it. She told 
him of the lovely wood near the com- 
mon, where in the spring the prim- 
roses opened their sweet-scented blos- 
soms, and the bluebells were, and the 
tall foxgloves grew in a long row upon 
a shady bank. The little Spider 
listened attentively and asked how he 
might find this wonderful place the 
Ladybird had described. 

“If I could fly as far I would take 
you,” the Ladybird answered, “but I 
have only been using my wings a very 
short time. I came on the back of a 
crow who lives there, and am waiting 
for nis return. I do hope he will see 
me,” she continued. 

The little Spider was working now 
very hard, and the Ladybird was in- 
clined to think he was not quite polite, 
so she turned to go away. Hastily the 
little Spider called her back again. 

“Do you not see what I am doing?” 
he asked, “I am strengthening my 
balloon so that you may tome with 
me.“ . 

The Ladybird gave an exclamation 
of pleasure, but seeing how busy the 
little fellow was she refrained from 
talking. In about an hour all was 
ready, and a breeze had sprung up. 
The gauzy balloon floated as lightly as 
the seed pod of the wild clematis, or 
the thistlédown. It did not seem very 
long before they reached the wood the 
Ladybird had spoken of, and he gently 
put her down on to a pink campion. 
Then he chose his future home, and 
surely a sweeter place could not be 
found. He found the hawthorn and 
wild rose, just as he had wanted, and 
in addition there was honeysuckle: 
underneath it the yellow toad-flax 
grew, and the ragged robins, and the 
heautiful white stitchwort. The little 
Spider felt that he was in the midst 
of all beauty. 
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The Little Thatched House 


Two twisted chimneys the ears should 
Of my little thatched house, to listen 


for me 

To the song of the wind in the winter 
time, 

To the owls that cry, and the bells’ 
sweet chime. 


Through the open door you should 
peep inside 

At the chimney corners, snug and 

wide, 

At the blue willow-ware, 
dressser shelf, 

And 28 mugs and the shining 


on the 


‘ferences between Pngland 


Two Boys in St. Paul’s 
on July Fourth 


Through the clearing haze of an 
early London morning, two boys 
walked slowly down Fleet Street until 
they came to Ludgate Circus, when 
they stopped, looking ahead of them 
to where a great, beautiful dome, with 
two towers in front of it, rose into the 
air. 

“There 
eagerly. 

“Yes, St. Paul’s,” assented the other 
boy; Gordon, more quietly. “It’s been 
a jolly walk. Come along,” and with 
that they set off again in the direction 
of the mighty cathedral which both 
had so often wished to see. And today 
of all days they desired to enter the 
church and to find there in its crypt 
something that was very wonderful to 


it is!” exclaimed John, 


them. They were glad they had come 


on this day, for it was July Fourth. 


Gordon was an English boy and John 
an American. All the way from Flor- 
ence, Italy, they had come, reaching 
London only yesterday with their par- 
ents, who had become ,acquainted 
while on sketching tours in the Ap- 
ennines. The two lads had no end of 
fun together, and had become firm 
friends, and one day in Florence, while 
they were resting in their pension 
after a hard morning’s bicycle ride in 
the Cacine, they had seen a copy of a 
London newspaper which told of the 
placing of the bust of George Wash- 
ington, the American general and 
patriot, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
two other Washington busts in Liver- 
erpool Town Hall and Sulgrave Manor. 


The two boys had usually avoided 
talking about Washington or the his- 
tory of the events by which the Ameri- 
can colonies declared their independ- 
ence froni Great Britain on July 4, 
1776, and won their freedom with 
the signing of peace, September 3, 
1783. Both boys had read books which 
were not exactly right in what they 
said about these events, and so they 
had stopped talking about them, since 
they found they were not agreed. But 
since that time, there had been a good 
deal in the newspapers and other pub- 
lications which told about the war of 
a century and a half ago in its true 
light and in a much different way 
than the books they had read had told 
of it. They found that the English 
King in 1776 was one who had de- 
scended from a foreign reigning house 
in Germany, and although born in 
England did not understand well 
enough that Anglo-Saxons are par- 
ticularly great lovers of liberty. The 
English and Americans are Anglo- 
Saxons, and some of the orders which 


George III gave to the Americans were 


opposed not only by the colonies but 
by many of the English people them- 
selves, especially by two great lead- 
ers, Lord Chatham and Edmund 
Burke. Burke in his writings on con- 
ciliation with the colonies had urged 
more friendliness toward the Amer- 
icans. | 

Gordon and John also found that 
perhaps half of the English troops who 
fought the Americans were not from 
England at all, but from a foreign 
land, and that they forght as hired 
soldiers, or mercenaries, probably be- 
cause the King of England could not 


get Anglo-Saxons to fight against} 


Anglo-Saxons. So they learned that if 
it had not been for this King, who did 
not even speak English very well, 
there might never have been any dif- 
and. the 
American colonies 150 years ago. 

So today, walking toward St. Paul's. 
the two boys were able to talk agree- 
ably about George Washington and 
what he had done for the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and to understand each other 
excellently. The boys knew from what 
they had read in newspapers and 
books that English and Americans had 
a new way of understanding what 
occurred in 1776, and that they were 
rapidly coming to understand each 
other as brothers, and not enemies. 

Gordon and John entered the cathe- 
dral, where the sounds of the street 
traffic outside were hardly heard at 
all. Gordon, who had been in the 
church before, guided his friend here 
and there in the edifice to see what 
was of interest, and then they went 


t * 


books came into existence. 


vailing fashion of dress. 


down into the crypt, where the bust 
of Washington was placed. It had 
been given to the British nation by 
Americans, and when it was unveiled, 
not long before,there had been present 
great men of both countries, so that 
Washington, whose great-grandfather 
had been born in Englahd, was becom 
ing a revered character of the two 
nations, both of whom loved dearly 
the kind of liberty for which he had 
fought. The lads were happy that 
they had seen this bronze bust which 
meant so much to a great people, and 
in which they also were taking pride 


Dolls 


It is sometimes with surprise that 
we learn that the games we play with 
Our playmates were known to our 


| grandparents and are even now being 


enjoyed by children of many other 
lands. “London Bridge,” blind- 
man’s buff” and “hide and seek,” with 
slight variations of form and words, 
appear almost all over the world. 

A with games, so it is with dolls. 
We find dolls in all parts of the world 
and we can trace the history of dolls 
back for fully 4000 years. In mu- 
seums today we have examples of the 
Egyptian doll which some little girl 
owned in the year 2000 B. C. If the 
flat painted piece of wood or the bit 
of earthenware modeled into a doll 
with hair made of threaded mud 
pellets, looks strange to us, we must 
remember that the little maid of Egypt 
who owned these dolls might have 
turned away in distaste .from the 
“Teddy bears” or “character dolls” of 
today. We like better the wax doll 
from.Gréece often beautifully modeled, 
and when .we find that the Grecian 
child possessed doll houses and doll 
beds we can imagine ourselves play- 
ing with these children of 2500 years 
ago. 

We are interested, too, in the Roman 
doll houses equipped with household 
utensils made of lead. Doubtless the 
little girl of Rome played as happily 
with her leaden dishes and wooden 
dolls as the little girls of today with 
their walking dolls and electric 
stoves. 

Then, too, dolls have been used as 
fashion models before the Paris style 
In the 
fourteenth century exquisitely dressed 
little figures were sent from one 
European court to another to ac- 
quaint the royal courts with the pre- 
From this 
custom has grown the museum doll 
which shows us at a glance the cos- 
tume of a certain time and country. 
No doubt the uniforms of the late 
war and the soldier’s equipment will 
ibe preserved by the excellent little 
models of the English Tommy, the 
American doughboy and the French 
soldier that. were made by French 
soldiers. 


Then, again, dolls are used as enter-. 


tainers. I am sure you have all been 
delightfully entertained by the puppet 
show or the Punch and Judy in which 
dolls are the sole performers. And 
you, perhaps, are familiar with the 
doll or dummy which appears with 
the ventriloquist and seems to speak 
so comically as it wags its head and 
tries to make us believe it is 
talking. 


My Wishing Game 
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I wish that I were a train 

With a tender, engine and cars: 

I would run very fast from the coun- 
try to town, 

With my smoke puffing up to the stars. 


I wish that I were a kite 

With a long and fluttering tail, 

And a strong little breeze would come 
blowing along, 

And way off in the air I would sail. 


I wish that I were a boat 

With a rudder to help me steer: 

I would climb up and down over blue 
dancing waves, 

With some dolphins ard whales swim- 
ming near. . 


My wishing gane is great fun! 


Won't you come and play it with me? 


We can take turns at choosing to be 
what we like 
On the land, in the air or the sea. 


forget to tell you about our new neigh- 
bors. They’ve just moved in. They 
talk a kind of verse-language, but it 
isn’t Limerickese. Some of it’s very 
pretty. I'll say you some.“ 

“Do,” begged Peggy, and added 
curiously, what are their names?“ 

“Well, I'm not quite sure,” returned 
the Limerick. “But we think it must 
be Mr. and Mrs. Child and their fam- 
ily. They have made a neat little 
garden, with .graveled walks and 
little clipped hedges, and over the 
gateway that leads into it there is a 
sign, made of roses, which says, 
‘Child’s Garden of Verses.’ That's the 
way we guessed their name. What 
are you looking so solemn about?” 

“Oh Limerick!” Peggy eagerly ex- 
claimed, “if your new neighbors are 
the ones I think they are, you're the 
luckiest Limerick in the world. I wish 
they had moved in next door to me. 
Why, they're famous folks! They've 
traveled all over the world!” 

“Are you sure they’re the same 
ones?” asked the Limerick with much 
interest. “These people don't act to me 
like travelers. And although their 
language isn't as simple as Limer~ 
ickese, every one in our family can 
understand pretty near all they say.” 
“Repeat some of their talk,” pro- 
posed Peggy. Then I can tell right 
away whether they're the people I 
mean.” 

The Limerick considered. “Well,” 
he began, “it’s not easy to remember 
exact words, especially in a somewhat 
foreign language, but I'll try. Let's 
see, now. I asked one of the younger 
children, a little boy in rompers, if he 
had played on our beach, and he 
crowed and clapped his hands and 
said: Now let me see—what did he 
say? Oh— 

When I was down beside the sea 

A wooden spade they gave to me 

To dig the sandy shore. 

My hole was empty like a cup— 

In every hole the sea came up—’ ” 
he paused to think of the next line, 
but Peggy couldn't wait. Till it could 
hold no more,“ she finished for him. 

“Oh, Limerick, it is, it is! It's the 
same family.“ 

“Is it?“ inquired her friend interest- 
edly. But, Peggy, how could you 
know what the little boy said to me?” 
“Well, I did,” declared Peggy. “Just 
as soon as you said the first words, 
I knew I'd heard them before. I don’t 
know where, but I’ve heard them. 
Now listen carefully, Limerick, dear. 
When Mrs. Child calls her family to 
get up in the morning, doesn’t she 
say: 

‘A birdie with a yellow bill, 

Hopped upon the window sill, 

Cocked his shining eye and said,—’ 2 
“Yes, yes,“ put in the Limerick, she 
does! She calls them for breakfast 
that way every morning.” 
Ain't you ’shamed, you 
head?” finished Peggy joyfully. 
I wonder where I learned that?“ 

“Perhaps,” ventured the Limerick, 
wishing to be helpful, “some of the 
seed from their garden blew over into 
your yard, and so the same verses 
grew there.” 

“That must be it,” agreed Peggy. 
“Why, Limerick, how clever you are 
getting since you've been coming to 
Prose-Land. Not,” she added hastily, 
“that the people of your country aren't 
just as bright, but I mean you talk 
prose as if you'd always known it. 
Oh,” starting up at a heavy thud, 
What's that? Don't go, Limerick, 
dear. Nobody's coming.” But the 
Limerick, reluctant as ever to meet 
any grown-ups and engage in their 
conversations, had not waited for 
Peggy’s assurances. He had disap- 
peared as noiselessly as he had come. 
Peggy, rubbing her eyes, leaned over 
and looked down where the thud had 
sounded. There on the floor beside 
her bed lay a large gay-covered 
volume. 

“Oh,” cried Peggy, “it was only my 
new book. I must have fallen asleep 
and it slid off the bed.” She picked it 
up, and then, her eyes round with sur- 
prise, laughed so heartily that Mother, 
smiling, appeared in the doorway to 
find out what funny thing the little 
girl had been dreaming now. “There,” 
declared Pegzy, holding the big book 
aloft. “‘Child’s Garden of Verses,’ by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. No wonder 
I knew all about the Limerick’s new 
neighbors and the way they talk. It’s 
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OPENING OF THE 


THIRD TEST MATCH. 


-| Australians Bat First and Score 
Up a Total of 407 Runs 
Twe English Wickets Lost 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its Buropean News Office 


champion of lawn tennis on grass. He 


1 | defeated B. I. C. Norton, the South Afri- 
yon pean, today on the Center court at the 


‘All-England Club, Wimbledom, 1 sets 
to 2, after losing the first two. No 
quieter challenge round been seen 
at Wimbledon since the war in the 
men's singles, a remarkable change 
coming over the game half way 
through, after the not uninteresting 

ple of. sets in which Tilden seemed 
to be finding his length and working 
up his speedy, service. At first the 
American's service was ineffective and 
after many double faults he lost the 
first set, 6—4. In the second set, 
Norton did 1 not need to do many bril- 
liant things for Tilden was making 


Tenn 


LEEDS, (Saturday) —The 
Australians batted first in the third 
cricket test match which opened here 
today on the Headingley ground and 
in the course of a day made a score 
of 407 runs which, considering the 
concrete state of the wicket, is not 
too high a score from the English- 


man’s point of view. 1 


Two good English wickets have 
been lost, however, for 22 runs and 
the Daglish captain, has 
been pelled to retire from the 
game so that the outlook is none too 
good. The English team received early 
encouragement from the smart dismis- 
sal of the two Australian batsmen, 
Warren Bardsley and J. M. Andrews, 
who were both caught by F. E. Wool- 
ley off J. W. H. T. Douglas. Again, 
however, the Australians showed what 
@ fine all-round scoring combination 
they have. C. G. McCartney scored} 
115, W. W. Armstrong 77, and both C. 
E. Pelley and J. M. Taylor topped a 
half century. J. M. Gregory on the 
other hand was a notable failure for 


poor returns and almost Mvariably 
got the worst of the long rallies. 
lost, 6—2. Then Tilden asserted him- 
self and won four games running. He 
won the sixth also with two fine drop 
shots and finally triumphed, 6—1. Til- 
den's famous service was in evidence 


He 


the fourth set which the South 
rican lost without securing a single 


game, but it was a dull exhibition. 


In the fifth set Norton was within 


a point of winning the match with the 
score at 5—4, but Tilden drew level 
and eventually won, 7—5. 


Randolph Lycett and Maxwell 


Woosnam won the doubles title which 


was undefended defeating F. G. and 
A. H. Lowe in three straight sets, 
6—3. 6—0, 75. 

The Davis Cup pair combined well 


and Lycett exploited a weak point be- 
tween the opposing c 
well back on the 


ple who stood 
se-line and al- 
lowed the winners practically to, dic- 
tate the battleground and tactics. 
The mixed doubles title aiso found 


Hennessey and 
8 defeated J. 
~~ “Weber, Chicago, 6—1, 6—3 
W. T. Hayes, Chicago, and C. B. Herd, 
Pasadena, .defeated J. J. St. 


Armstrong, 
Paul, and Preston Boyden, Chicago, 6—2, | 


6—1, 4—6, 6—1. 


TWO CLUBS TIE 
IN JUNIOR MEET 


Many Records Either Broken 


or Equaled in Track and Field 115 
Championships at Pasadena [} 


JUNIOR A. A. v. TRACK AND FIELD 
ASSOCIATION 


Club— 
Los Angeles A. C 
Olympic Club 
Poston Athletic Association 
New York Athletic Club | 
Colgate University 
Pastime Athletic Club 
Birmi m A. C. 
St. Anselm's, New York 


PASADENA, Californiaa—Wonderful 
competition marked the annual junior 
track and field championship meet of 
the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States which took place here 
Friday, ad in every event except the 
half-mile running high jump and the 
16-pound shotput new records were 
either made or the existing ones 
equaled. 

Two California clubs were forced to 
share the tèam championship honors, 
as the Los Angeles Athletic Club and 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco 
each scored 75 points.. These two 
teams far outclassed the rest of the 
field, as the third team on the list, the 
Boston Athletic Association, scored 
only 10 points while the New York 
Athletic Club finished fourth with only 
five points. 

Perhaps the most notable individual 


performance of the meet was the win- 
ning of the 440-yard dash by J. J. Drfs- 


1911—E. 


“TENNIS HONO ao 


Defeats J. B. Fenno Jr, and Car- 

‘ ries Title for the First Time in 

History to the Pacific Coast 

INfERCOLLEGIATE SINGLES CHAM- 
PIONS 


Year Player 
1883—-J. S. Clark 


1886——G. M. Brinley . 
1887—-P. S. Sears 
1888—P. S. Sears 

1889 —R. P. Huntington Jr.. 
1890—F. H. Hovey 
1891—F. H. Hovey 


1 ; 

1901—F. B. Alexander 
190 ½— W. J. Clothier 
1903—E. B. Dewhurst 
1904 — Robert LeRoy 
1905— E. B. Dewhurst 
1906— Robert LeRoy 
1907—G. P. Gardner Jr. 
1908—-N. W. Niles 
1909 — W. F. Johnson 
1910 —- R. A. Holden Jr 
H. Whitney 
M. urch 

N. Williams 2d .... 
1914—G. M. Church 
1915—R. N. Williams 2d 
1916—G.. C. Caner 
1919—C. S. Garland Jr. 
1920— L. M. Banks 
1921— P. F. + 


Pennsylvania 
Columbia 


1912—G. 
1913—R. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE DOUBLES LAWN 
TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


Year Players College 
1883—J. S. Clark-H. A. Taylor.. Harvard 
1883—-H. A. Taylor-P. E. Presbrey Harvard 
1884—W. P. Knapp-W. B. S. Thorne Yale 
18856—W. P. Knapp-A. L. Shipman Yale 
1886—W. P. Knapp-W. I.. Thateher Yale 
1887—P. S. Sears-Q. A. Shaw Jr...Harvard 
1888—V, G. Hall-O. S. Campbell. Columbia 
1889—0. S. Campbell-A. E. Wright Columbia 
1890— Q. A. Shaw Jr.-S. T. Chase 1 
1891—F. H. Hovey-R. D. Wrenn. Harvard 
1892—R. D. Wrenn-F. RB. Winslow 

1893—M. G. Chase-C. R. Budlong 

1894—M. G. Chase-A. E. Foote... 

1895— M. G. Chase-A. E. Foote... 

1896— L. E. Ware-W. M. Scudder | 
1897— L. E. Ware-M. D. Whitman 

1898—L. E. Ware-M. D. Whitman 

1899— H. Ward-D. F. Davis 

1900— F. B. Alexander-R. D. Little Princeton 
1901— H. A. Plumer-S. L. Russell Yale 
1902— W. J. Clothier-E. W. Leonard Harvard 
1903—B. Colston-E. Clapp.....’... Yale 
1904—K. H. Behr-B. W. Boardman Yale 
1905— IE. B. Dewhurst-C.D. Register Penn 
1906—G. A. Wells-A. E. Spaulding Yale 


ich players won two out of six singles 
but dropped all three doubles. 

Neer of Leland Stanford University, 
the new intercollegiate singles cham- 
pion, defeated Capt. H. C. McCarthy 
of the Cambridge team, 6—1, 6—2. 
McCarthy, ‘who is a New Zealander, 
was outclassed. 

Fenno of Harvard, the runner-up 
of the intercollegiate championship, 
was playing in the dowbles and gave 
way to A. Morgan Jr. 23 of Pennsyl- 
vania, who turi.ed in a victory for the 
United States collegians when he sur- 
prisingly defeated M. D. Horn of Cam- 
bridge, 4—6, 6—4, 6—3. 

R. N. Bradley 21 of Harvard, was 
given a ird first set by S. F. Hep- 
burn of Oxford. It went 10—8 before 
Bradley won, but the next set the 
Harvard piayer won as he pleased, 
6—1. 

F. E. Bastian, the clever left-handed 
player of 
holder of the state title, defeated J. 
W. Lowry of Cambridge, 6—1, 6—1. 

One of the visiting team membérs 
who won a match, is an American, 
now a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. He 
is C. Hopkins of New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, who defeated C. H. Fischer 23 
o. the University of Pennsylvania, 
7—5, 6—4. 


P. Barbour of Oxford, an Australian, 
who won from W. T. Mallery 21 of 
Cornell, 6—0, 6—3. 

In the doubles, Michael Drum- 
wright 21 and C. E. Granger 21 of 
the University of Texas defeated C. 
Hopkins and R. P. Barbour of Oxford, 
6—4, 6—1. 

J. M. Davies 22 and Neer, the Le- 
land Stanford team, disposed of H. C. 
McCarthy and M. D. Horn of Cam- 
bridge, 6—1, 5—7, 6— “. 

In the lust doubles the University 
of Pennsylvania team, composed of C. 
H. Fischer 23 and A. Morgan Jr., 23, 
defeated J. N. Lowry of Cambridge, 
and C. F. Hepburn of Oxford, 6—8, 
6—3, 6—4. 


J. S. DEAN IS 
GOLF WINNER 


Princeton Captain Defeats J: W. 
Sweetser for the United States 
Individual Intercollegiate Title 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


GREENWICH, Connecticut — Even 
though he failed to maintain the re- 


Indiana University and: 


The only other member 
of the English team to win was R. 


AUBREY BOOMER IS 
OPEN GOLF CHAMPION 


BOULOGNE, France—Aubrey Boom- 
er, a young British professional golfer 
of the St. Cloud (France) Club, won the 
French national open golf champion: 
ship Friday by defeating Arnaud Mas- 
sey of France, in the play-off of their 
tie. Massey thrice held the French 
open championship and the British 
championship of 1907. 

Boomér won by 7 strokes. The 
score was Boomer 135 and Massey 
142. The match ended at the thirty- 
fourth hole. Boomer was 3 down at 
the ninth hole, but later gained a 
lead which he never lost. 

J. H. Kirkwood, the Australian 
champion, finished third with 291 
strokes, and Angel de la Torre, the 
Spanish champion, fourth with 293. 
Harry Vardon, England; F. Leach, 
England, and Jean Gassiat, France, 
tied for fifth place with 29%. : 


NEW UNITED STATES — 
POLO CLUB FORMED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The War Department Polo Club, 
open to all commissioned officers of 
the United States Army in or near 
Washington, has been formally or- 
ganized here with the adoption of a 
constitution and by-laws and the elec- 
tion of officers. 

Col. J. R. Lindsey has been namea 
manager, Maj. J. G. Quekemeyer team 
captain, and First Lieut. C. C. Jadwin 
secretary-treasurer. The officers of 
president and vice-president, which 


are honorary, will be filled by Secre- 


tary of War J. W. Weeks and Chief of 
Staff J. J. Pershing during their re- 
spective terms of office. 

The object of the organization is to 
encourage greater horsemanship and 
athletics in the army. 


MEADOWBROOK FOUR LOSES 


LONDON, England — The United 
States Meadowbrook polo team, cap- 
tained by Devereux Milburn of the 
United States international quartet, 
was defeated Saturday by the English 
Freebooters in the semi-final of the 
tournament for the English champion- 
ship cup, 6 goals to 4. Eight teams 
entered for the tournament. 


SCHOOLS 


1907—N. W. Niles-A. S. Dabney.. Harvard markable pace shown during the 
908— ilden- , | 
1908—H. M. Tilden-A. Thayer.... Penn earlier rounds, J. S. Dean, captain of 


1909— W. F. Johnson-A. Thayer. Penn . 

1910—Dean Mathey-B. N. Dell.. Princeton the Princeton University team, won 
1911—Dean Mathey-C. T. Butler Princeton : | 
1912—G. M. Church-W. H. Mace rue individual intercollegiate golf 
1913—W.M. Washburn-J. J. Armst'g Harvard | championship of the United States, on 
1914—R. N. Williams 2d-R. Harte. Harvard 


C. H. Parkin clean bowled him for one 
run. Parkin k four wickets for 
115 runs, Douglas three for 80. 
The English innings opened badly, 
for Woolley, who did well in the last 
test match at Lord's Ground, was 


new holders Lycett and Miss Elizabeth 
Ryan defeating Woosnam and Miss P. 
L. Howkins at 6—3, 6—1. 

As was expected, Miss Suzanne 
Lenglen and Miss Ryan defied the 
attempt of Mrs. A. E. Beamish and 
Mrs. Peacock to oust them from the 


coll of the Boston Athletic Association, 
in 48 2-5s. The former junior record 
for this event was 50s., made by F. J. 
Shea of the Pittsburgh Athletic Asso- 
ciation in 1917. It is also interesting 
to note that this new mark is 2-5s. bet- 


SUMMER SESSION 
NOW OPEN. 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 32 


he 


could score. J. W. Hearne lost his 
vege ing oot ars N Har- 
„ A — etill batting. 


NEW YORK. WINS OVER 
BOSTON BRAVES TWICE 


wn fom H. B. Stallard 


The Christian Science 
adh News Office 


bowled by J. M. Gregory before 


possession of the ladies’ doubles pee 


‘winning easily, 6—1. 6—2. 


NATIONAL wena “be STANDING 


— (Saturday) —In 8 


athletie cham- 

it ‘Stafford Bridge, Friday 
home athletes secured 
the Swedish repre- 
res orn to especial ad- 
in m the field events obtained 


| * 
1 é 
ascents 
Ee 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
New York at Poston (postponed) 
Pittsburgh 9, Cincinnati 0 
Brooklyn 11, Philadeiphia 9 (first game) 
Brooklyn 5, Philadelphia 3 


game) 
St. Louis 3, Chicago 2 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
Cincinnati 8, Pittsburgh 2 
Brooklyn 6, Philadelphia 3 
St. Louis 8. Chicago 3 
New York 2, Boston 1 (first game) 
New York 10, 5 (second game) 
GAMES DAY 
Boston at Philadelphia 
New York at Brooklyn 
Cincinnati at Chicago 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh 


— ooo 


(second 


W:T. HAYES WILL 
MEET A. M. SQUAIR 


To Compete for the United States 
Clay Court Tennis Singles 
Championship Title Today 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Results of the 
semi-finals matches here Sunday 
pitted W. T. Hayes and A. M. Squair, 
both local aspirants, against each 
other for the United States national 
clay court singles championship in the 
eleventh annual tournament at Chi- 
cago Tennis Club. R. H. Burdick and 
J. F. Hennessey of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, will meet. Hayes and S. B. Herd, 
the latter of Pasadena, California, for 
the dowbles title. 

After a hard-fought deuce first set, 
Hayes had little trouble eliminating 
Herd for the singles honors. In the 
first set, which went to the local star, 
7—5, Herd’s driving power and accur- 
ate placements kept Hayes racing in 


ter than ‘the senior record for the 
same event which was made by T. E. 
Burke of the Boston Athletic Associ- 
ation in 1896. 

Earl Frazier of Baylor University 
had the honor of not only winning two 
championship titles, but also of estab- 
lishing two new records. He won the 
120-yard hurdles in 15 1-58., 1-5s. bet- 
ter than the previous mark, and then 
won the 220-yard hurdles in 24 2-5s., 
4-5s. better than the previous mark. 

M. Howell won the running high 
jump with a performance of 6ft. 1%in., 
while Emmons of the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club established a new mark 
for the pole vault of 12ft. 7%in. 


CLEVELAND. TAKES 
GAME FROM DETROIT 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
Won = Last P. C. 
.63 


Cleveland 
New York 
Washington 


RESULTS SATURDAY 


New York 5, Boston 3 (first game) 
New York 5, Boston 1 (second game) 


1915—R. N. Williams 24-R. Harte. Harvard 
1916—G. C. Caner-R. Harte Harvard 
1919—C. S. Garland Jr.-K.N.Hawks Yale 
1920—A. N. Wilder-R. Wilesné..i Yale 
1921—J. B. Fenno-E.W.Feibléman Harvard 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
For the first time in the history of an 
intercollegiate tennis competition, the 
championship was won by a Pacific 
coast player when P. F. Neer 22 of 
Leland Stanford Junior University de- 
feated J. B. Fenno Jr. 21 of Harvard 
University in the final round at the 


+|Merion Cricket Club courts on Sat- 


urday by the scores of 3—6, 6—1, 
6—4, 1—6, 6—1. It is the first time 
that the championship title has been 
carried west of the Alleghanies. j 
The east was not denied of all hon- 
ors as the Harvard doubles team, com- 
posed of Fenno and E. W. Feibleman 
21 triumphed over the University of 
California team, W. J. Bates 23 and 
E. L. Levy 21, in one of the most 


| brilliant matches that has ever been 


played in college ranks. The Crimson 
wearers won, 6—4, 7—5, 10—12, 3—4, 


the Greenwich Country Club links, 
Saturday when he defeated the 1920 
champion, J. W. Sweetser, of Yale 
University, in the final 36-hole match, 
by a margin of three holes, on the 
sixteenth hole in the afternoon round, 
after having been in the lead except 
at the very star‘, and at the ninth 
hole in the morning round. 

The new champion began poorly, 


slicing his first shot clear off the fair | 


green to a bunker guarding another 
green, and requiring 6 for the hole, 
which he had made repeatedly in 3 in 
other rounds. He also had trouble 
with the eighth, taking two shots to 
get out of a bun*ei, 


ninth, 
Sweetser 1 up at the turn. For these 
nine holes Dean took 40 strokes to 
37 for Sweetser, and it began to look 
as though the champion would be able 
to repeat his last year success. But 
two holes later, Dean equalized mat- 
ters, by a par 4, when Sweetser was 
short of the green on his second shot 
and failed to obtain a good position 
on the green on his next. Two holes 
later Dean took the lead and was 


and then over- 
running the green, again requiring 6. | 
He also missed a two-foot putt on the 
for a half in 3, which left 
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never thereafter overtaken. He fin- 
ished the morning round 1 up, though 
he had required one more shot than 
his opponent. The cards: 


Morning Round 


NEW YORK WINS DOUBLEHEADER 

NEW YORK, New York—The Giants 
won both games of yesterday's double- 
header with Boston; the first by a 
score of 2 to 1 and the second by 
10 to 5. The „ innings: 


Detroit 6, Cleveland 3 

Philadelphia 6, Washington 1 
Chieago 11, St. Louis 8 (first game) 
St. Louis 9, Chicago 4 (second game) 


RESULTS SUNDAY 
Chicago 5, St. Louis 1 
Cleveland 9, Detroit 
Philadelphia 12, Washington 4 

GAMES TODAY 


Washington at Boston 
Philadelphia at New York 
Chicago at_Cleveland 
Detroit at st Louis 


5 ‘ : 4—31—6 
ATHLETICS WIN BY 12 TO 4 1—17—1 


the back court, while the Californian 
frequenlty rushed to the net to finish 
rallies with smashing shots. A series 
of extended rallies and volley sessions 
in the second set called out all the 
loser’s reserve and he had nothing left 
for the final. The score was 7—5, 
6—2, 6—0. 

Squair's encounter with A. P. Hub- 
bell, also of Chicago, produced a hard 
struggle. The winner kept Hubbell 
on the run and frequently caught him 
out of position out of a difficult return. 
The score was 6—2, 6—1, 6—8, 6—1. 

From the start Hennessey and Bur- 
dick clearly outclassed J. H. Weber 
who 


6—4. It required more than 3% 
hours to complete this match. 

All the honor should be given to 
the youthful Neer in the singles as 
he fought the Harvard captain all the 
way. Neer's service greatly con- 544 
cerned the easterner. The point out. Ap 

554 


6 4—40 
4 5—37 
4 5—~38—78 
5 4—40—77 
In the afternoon, Dean started out 
after the fashion he had shown in 
the edrlier matches, taking 3s on the 
first two holes for wins, making him 
3 up. The next two holes were 
halved, but the fifth and sixth went 
to Sweetser, and the hopes of the ad- 
mirers of the Yale player again rose. 


E ngineering 
and Auto Mechanics 


MOST THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 

school in all Engineering and Voca- 
tional Sciences—offering complete courses 
in ONE HALF the time usually required 
by Universities. 


First Set 
3—20—3 


Nehf and Snyder; 
— 


Batteries— 
lan and O'Neil. Umpires—McCorm 
Hart. 


Elimination of non-essential subjects; in- 
tensified courses and individual instruc- 
tion enables us to effect this saving of 
time. Well equipped shops, laboratories 


40x—1015 1 
100 0— 8 13 1 


Batteries Gibson, Barnes, Beton, Sal- 6 


lee and Smith; Fillingim, Scott, Watson 


and James Weber of Chicago, 


and Gowdy. Umpirese—Hart and Mo- 


Cormick. 


— —— 


BROOKLYN WINS, 5 TO 3 
BROOKLYN, New York — B 


rook-, 
lyn defeated Philadelphia 5 to 3, tak- 


U ing the lead in the first inning. The 


* singles. 


were obliged to play only one match 
to get into the semi-finals, having 
drawn two defaults. The Hoosiers 
won, 6—1, 6—3, 4—6, 6—-2. 

In Saturday’s play the features were 
the defeat of two out-of-town stars, J. 
J. Armstrong of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and R. H. Burdick of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, who were defeated by the 
local’ favorites, Hayes and Squair, 
respectively, in the fifth round of 
Squair was a member. of the 
doubles team that was eliminated by 
Burdick and J. F. Hennessey in the 


Cons LOSE TO Sr. LOUIS > 
CHICAGO, Illinois — St. Louis’ 


third round of the doubles. 
4—6, 6—1, 6—4, 6—4. The summary: 
UNITED STATES CLAY COURT TEN- 


Armstrong, St. Paul, 6—3, 
6—1 


— Chicago, 9—7. 
3 Ine 


1. 
A: P. Hubbell, Chicago, defeated J. H. 
Weber 


— 2, 6—3. 


Score, 


NIS CHAMPIONSHIP—SINGLES 
Fifth Round 


W. T. Hayes, Chicago, defeated J. J. 
6—8, 0—6, 6—1, 


C. B. Herd, Pasadena, defeated H. F. 
6—1. 6—3. 

— Chicago, defeated R. H. ö 
6—2, 6—1, 2—6, 4—6, 


, Chicago, 6—3, 6—0, 6—2 

DOUBLES—Third Round 
„St. Paul, and Preston 
Forest, Illinois, defeated 
and A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 


n and C. B. Herd. 
defeated W. S. Miller and John 
Chicago, 6—2, 2—6, 6—1, 6—4. 

J. H. Weder and James Weber, Chicago, 
8. J. Fogelson and Arthur 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia ' ‘ 
9° 


— Philadelphia overwhelmingly de- 
feated Washington yesterday, 
4. The winners made six runs in the 
rourth inning. The score by inhings: 
Innings— 678 9&— RHE 
Phiiadelphia.. 0010—12 18 3 
Washington... 2010—415 5 
Batteries—Harris and Perkins; Schacht, 
Erickson, Gaines and Gharrity, Pichinich. 
Umpires—Nallin and Connolly. 


12345 
10262 
00100 


CLEVELAND IS WINNER 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Cleveland won 
9 to 5 from Detroit yesterday by a 
epectacular rally that gave the four 
winning runs in the last inning. The 
score by innings: 


Innings— 
Cleveland 


Batteries — Coveleskie, Caldwell ‘ and 
Nunamaker: Middleton, Perritt, Holling 
and Bassler. Umpires—Moriarity and 
Dineen. 


CHICAGO BEATS BROWNS, 5 TO 1 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Chicago held 
St. Louis runless until the last half 
of the ninth, the visitors winning yes- 
terday’s game by a score of 5 to 1. 
The score by innings: ; 

12314136678 - RK E 
9 000022 0 1— 5 10 1 
232255 00% % 0% 1 —1 5 0 

Batteries— Faber and Schalk: Davis, 
Deberry and Collins. Umpires—Hilde- 
brand and Wilson. 


12 to. 


3—40—4 


4 


2 2 1—15—1 
04 


4—25—6 


44 4—29—6 
01 2—16—1 
Fenno showed no effects in the dou- 
bles because of his strenuous time in 
the singles. In the early periods of 
the match it was the fine net play of 
Feibleman that saved the first and sec- 
ond sets from going to the Pacific 
coast players. The point score: 


2 
4 


California...... 765424423 2—39—<4 


Following the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship final rounds, the All-Ameri- 
can college team defeated a combined 
team from Oxford and Cambridge uni- 
versities by 7 matches to 2. The Brit- 


} 


Neither did well on the next, and the 
eighth was also halved, but Dean took 
the ninth with a beautiful shot from 
the tee to the high pleteau green, 
following with a long putt, for à 2, 
finishing the round with 36, to 37 for 
Sweetser, and being 2 up. He also 
took only 2 on the tenth off the cliff, 
the ball lying dead to the hole, 
but Sweetser duplicated the feat on 
the twelth, making a beautiful iron 
shot over the gully and up the hill, 
and following with a fairly long putt. 
Dean also had trouble on the fifteenth, 
after he had taken the long fourteenth, 
4 to 5, being short of the green on 
his tee shot, while Sweetser made it 
in a par 3. But Sweetser failed to 
clear the bunker on the next and the 
match was over. The cards: 
Afternoon Round 


The summary: 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL INTER- 
COLLEGIATE INDIVIDUAL GOLF 


CHAMPIONSHIP—Final Round 
J. S. Dean, Princeton, defeated J. W. 
Sweetser, Yale, 3 and 2. 


FENWAY PARK 
Two Games Today at eins 
Rad Sex vs Wade 


Geats at Fenway Park. — ng. mal 


and field instruments. 


Courses in: Civil. Electrical. Mechanical 
and Mining Engineering, and Machine 
Shop. 


Actual engineering work done by students. 
Opportunities to earn board and lodging. 
Address 


Polytechnic College of Engineering 
13th and Madison Sts, Oakland, Calif. 


THE TOLTEC CLUB 


AN OUTING CLUB FOR BOYS IN 
NEW YORE CITY 


announces 4 


SUMMER CAMP 


at the Club Farm near Dunwoodie, New 
For full information address the Director, 8 Si 
_ Jane St.. New York City. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


SECRETARIES 


THREE MONTHS’ COURSE 


Students entered on probation at any date. 
Canadian-Pacific Bidg., 342 Madison Ave.. N. T. C. 
V. K. WHEAT. Director 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


— . — the — 1 Schools — — — * Be 

buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the 
Valley = Virginia, famed for its climate and 
beauty of scene 


European America 
from 32 States. For catalogue, address 


MATTIB P. HARRIS, President. 
Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Prea, 
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IMPROVING SIGNS 


various 
— Railroad and Industrial Ad. 
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vances During the Past Week 
Reflect General Conditions 


: ‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW YORK, New York—Several 
steps toward settling economic condi- 
tions have been taken recently and 
they have all contributed to some de- 
gree in strengthening the security 
markets. The average price for 20 
active railroad stocks moved up from 


67.13 on June 24, to 70.58 on July 1. 

A similar number of industrials ad- 

vanced from 66.20 to 68.35, while cop- 

pers rose from 24.33 to 25.15 in the 
same length of time. 

kine the constructive factors may 
be mentioned the naming of the new 
tariff rates, the encouraging improve- 
ment in the railroad situation, and the 
settlement of the British coal and tex- 
tile labor disputes. 

The recovery of the railroads based 
upon the improvement in the net oper- 
ating income, is a sign of better gen- 
eral business conditions. The activity 
of some of the representative railroads 


is 9 by the following table: 
Current Recent 


1177 


*Ex-dividend. : 
Transactions in stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange during Inne 
ge 19,016,400 shares, an increase 
of 9,381,600 over a year ago, and a 
decrease from June, 1919, of 14,808,300. 
The daily average last month was 

shares, 


‘hin lage year, 1,352 83 1 1919 473,916 
undt be in 1918. 1 vf 4, 
During the 3 there were four 
days with sales over 1,000,000 shares, 
none last year and 49 in June, 1919. 
The heaviest five-hour session was 


1,253,800 shares, and the smallest 
482,800 shares. The largest two-hour 
session was 465,500 shares and the 
smallest 353,700 shares. 

Heaviest June trading was 33,824. 
700 shares in 1919, and the smallest 


ly | 3,984,730 in 1914. 


—ä— concerns, which 
of old orders to exe- 


The largest five-hour session’ was 
2,219,600 shares in 1919, and the small- 
est 68,446 shares in 1914. 

The heaviest two-hour session was 
935.985 shares in 1901, and the small- 


est 37,242 shares in 1914. 


The record for five-hour days with 
sales over 1,000,000 shares was in 
1919, when there were 19 days. 

Bond sales for the first six months 
of the current year were slightly un- 
der the same period in 1920 and 1919, 
— considerably above 1918. This 

was due to a falling off in 
— in Liberty Loan and Vic- 
tory bonds. Transactions in miscella- 
neous bonds, however, showed a large 
increase, reaching the highest figure 
on record, 3568.029000, compared with 
$438,276,000 in 1920. 

The following gives total trading in 
bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the first six months in the 
years 1917-21: 


1, 149, 719, 000 
484,294,500 
28.946.000 
3.181.583. 500 


June only. 


TIRE BRANCHES ABROAD 
NEW YORK, New York—tThe Inter- 
national B. F. Goddrich Corporation, 
which has just deen incorporated 
under the laws of New Vork with an 
authorized capital of $10,000,000, will 


represent the B. F. Goodrich Company 


in all foreign countries except Canada. 
It will take over the parent company’s 
— — 1 factories (with selling or- 

ted in France and 
: mn as well as its selling subsid- 
jaries in Great Britain, Italy, Spain, 
South Africa, Straits Settlements, and 
Porto Rico, acquiring e aera in 
all foreign eo a 


_ BRITISH TREASURY RETURNS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England— The Exchequer 

returns for the period of April 1 to 


£165,372,970 
„ „„ 223,366,445 


Corresponding period last year: 
Receipts: ....... + nee 266.167.180 
Expenditure ... 240,979,726 


TRON WORKS TO RESUME 


STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—The Wheel- 
Steel Corporation has announced 
Belle Iron Works, a sub- 

Wheeling company, 

idle since December, 

tions at 50 per cent 


4 


giving employment to 
men. 


Itends 


red with 370,569 


Orer Point of: Whether Pro- 
vincial or State Government 
Shall Protect Municipal Funds 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


| REGINA, Saskatchewan — Whether 
provincia! 


or state governments 
should protect the interests of inves- 
tors in municipal bonds to the extent 
of guaranteeing regular payments of 
interest and principal is involved in 
a controversy in Saskatchewan. While 
there has not been a single default in 


repayment of their obligations on the 


part of the rural municipalities and 
the villages of the Province, some haif 
a dozen towns and one or two cities 


have been unable to meet interest pay- is 


ments at due date, and it is in connec- 
tion with these specific cases that the 
controversy) has arisen. 

Pressure has been brought to bear 
upon the Saskatchewan Government 
by the bondholders of these municipal- 
ities resident in eastern Canada to 
assume the liabilities, until such time 
as the defaulting municipalities are 
again in a position to provide for 
their own financial obligations. The 
bondholders are securing the support 
of bond houses and a section of the 
financial press of Canada. 

Declines’ Responsibility 

The Saskatchewan government, how- 
ever, had emphatically declined to 
assume any responsibility beyond that 
already provided in restrictive legis- 
lation and measures to prevent un- 
necessary expenditure on the part of 
municipalities. The government con- 
that in providing legislation 
safeguarding as far as possible munic- 
ipal expenditures and the protection 
of sinking-fund investments they have 
done as much as could reasonably be 
expected of any government, and more 
particularly since these measures in- 
clude the creation of a local govern- 
ment board with veto power over 
municipal borrowings. While the 
board has been functioning for five 
or six years, it claims no respon- 
sibility for the default of these munic- 
ipalities, on the grounds that their in- 


ability to pay is due to unwise expen- 


ditures made in the boom days before 
the board had been brought into exist- 
ence, 

In the case of the city of Prince 
Albert, which was unable to meet in- 
terest payments some three years ago, 
the Saskatchewan Government acted 
as an intermediary in negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the bond- 
holders and the city government about 
three years ago, with the result that 
an agreement was entered into spread- 
ing the repayments on bonded indebt- 
edness over a lengthened period and 
providing for interest payments on 
an ascending sliding rate. 

In the course of the controversy 
the Hon. George Langley, Minister of 
Municipal Affairs for Saskatchewan, 
charged that the investors and bond 
houses were conducting a boycott 
against municipal securities in Sas- 
katchewan. In a reply to this charge 
W. L. McKinnon, Dominion chairman 
of the municipal administration and 
finance committee of the Bond Dealers 
Association, published a statement in 
which he declared there was no boy- 
cott, “but something worse.” 

Mr. McKinnon urged that the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan was not prop- 
erly limiting the borrowing powers of 
the municipalities. He declared that 
investors who purchased municipal 
securities at a time when municipal 
indebtedness was low were now in a 
sorry plight as a result of later “un- 
believable foolishness in expenditures 
on public utilities and buildings.” . He 
blamed the government for not cor- 
recting ‘the financial affairs of weak 
municipalities long before they had 
reached the stage of default and fur- 
ther charged that money which had 
been collected for debenture purposes 
had, in some cases, been diverted to 
other uses. é 
Defends Supervision 

Mr. Langley, in reply, denied these 
allegations. He declared that ever 
since the appointment of the Loca! 
Government Board in 1914 a very 
careful supervision of municipal ex- 
penditures had been maintained and 
pointed out that Saskatchewan was the 
first Province in the Dominion to 
create an independent board for this 
purpose and to vest in such a body 
wide discretionary powers of this 
nature. 

Referring to expenditures of the 
boom days of 1910, 1911, and 1912, Mr. 
Langley said that the boom sentiment 
in those years was not confined to 
municipalities in western Canada, but 
the belief that resources were il- 
limitable was rampant from coast to 
coast. Nor was this sentiment con- 
fined to borrowers of money, for not 
only loan and bond companies, but 
even the banks, entered into boom 
transactions. He further added a 
declaration that the statement that 
money had been foolishly expended in 
public buildings could not be verified. 

“At the bottom of all this,” said the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, is a 
desire to make the provincial govern- 
ment accept responsibility for invest- 
ments that were unwisely made, and 
while the government of this Provirce 
will do everything possible, even to 
the extent of passing special legisla- 
tion for the purpose of cooperating 
with the bondholders to maintain their 
security, the provincial government 
will not advise its Legislature to pass 
a law which will convert municipal 
security into provincial security.” 


Germany’s funded debt on May 31 
was 78,345.000,000 marks. Her float- 
ing debt on the same Gate was 400,- 
000,000 marks. : 
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Most of Causes of Friction Unde: 
Removed Although Limited 
Releases Are Cniticized 


“Special to The Christian Selence. Mopitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Com- 
mon sense and conferences have re- 
moved most of the causes of friction 
in connection with the auction sales 
of Australian wool under the new 
export regulations. Bidding has been 
brisk, and there is every reason to ex- 
pect satisfactory cooperation between 
the Customs Department, Bawra (Brit- 
h Australian Wool Realization Asso- 
ciation), the National Council of Wool 


Selling Brokers, and the associations 
of wool buyers. 

The chief grievance remaining is the 
limited quantity of wool offered for 
sale at Australian auctions. The fact 
that for June only 110,000 bales, in- 
stead of 150,000, were allotted to the 
Commonwealth by the National Wool 
Council at Bawra, sitting in confer- 
ence, is considered as proving Bawra's 
control over the other party to the 
conference. Critics contend that it is 
patent that the less wool marketed in 
Australia today the firmer prices must 
remain in London, thus benefiting the 
Bawra or old wool. For instance, 60, 
000 bales of the 110,000 announced 
for the London fifth series of wool 
sales consisted of Bawra wool. Men 
interested in the trade believe that 
many growers of wool will ship their 
product to London and obtain more 
speedy sale. Thus the restriction on 
quantity in Australia would tend to 
divert wool to London. 


Auction Date Announcements 

It ig essential that dates of auction 
sales in Australia should be announced 
some months ahead, otherwise com- 
petition will not be possible to the 
same keen extent as in pre-war days, 


British and foreign firms will not be 
able to make necessary financial ar- 
rangements, and shipping companies 
will be more or less in the dark 
regarding the wool freight to be 
expected. 

The commonwealth government may 
congratulate itself that a strong up- 
ward tendehcy in London was in oper- 
ation at the time of the introduction 
of the new restrictions in Australia, 
so that the first sale in the Common- 
wealth under the Bawra scheme for 
stabilizing the market was marked by 
keen competition in which Japanese 
and continental buying was one of the 
gratifying features. On the question 
whether the Bawra reserve scheme 
and the export restriction on Aus- 
tralian wool have been a main factor 
in steadying and reassuring the mar- 
ket there is a sharp difference of 
opinion, the wool buyers arguing that 
the revival has been the result of in- 
creased business overseas and that the 
restrictions on export may reduce con- 
sumption and retard value recovery. 

Both houses of federal Parliament 
approved of the regulations control- 
ling the export of wool. Under these 
regulations every person desiring to 
export wool from the Commonwealth 
during the six months for which the 
proclamation is binding, must satisfy 
the Collector of Customs that the 
wool was purchased by the person on 
whose behalf it is being exported at 
a price not lower than the reserve 
agreed upon as the official price of 
woo] of that type. If the wool is con- 
signed for sale overseas, the Minister 
for Customs must be satisfied that the 
wool will not be sold below the re- 
serve for wool of,that type, plus the 
freight and other charges. . The re- 
serve of 8d. a pound fixed under the 
reserve is merely an average for the 
whole 858 types of Australian wool, 
and some wool will, of course, be 
worth a great deal more. With the up- 
ward movement in wool the reserve 
rates may not be needed, but the fact 
of their existence is expected to have 
a stabilizing effect. 


Release Fellmongered Wool 


Mr. Massy Greene, Minister for 
Customs, has decided to release fell- 
mongered wool from Bawra control, 


which means that this wool can now 
be exported, provided that the Minister 
is satisfied of the bona fides of the ex- 
porter. The restrictions at first placed 
upon the export of fellmongered 
skin-wool under the Bawra scheme 
had resulted in the closing down of 
sevéral fellmongering works in Aus- 
tralia. A continuance of this position 
would have meant, it was said, that the 
skins would have been shipped to 
Europe and treated there by foreign 
workmen, the wool being sold on the 
European market independent of the 
Bawra reserve. Although the wool 
involved is only 5 per cent of the Aus- 
tralian total, yet the enforcement of 
restrictions might have closed down 3 
large Australian industry. 

The skill of Sir John Higgins, chair 
man of Bawra, and of all in charge 
of the wool industry, will be needed to 
cope with the case of the 50,000 small 
woolgrowers, many of whom are in 
sore straits. Probably the first £5,- 
000,000 obtained by the sale of Bawra 
wool will go to the growers. 

The small penalty, £50, provided 
for a breach of the regulations has 
been criticized in the federal Parlia- 
ment. The Minister explained that the 
amount was the maximum monetary 
penalty which could be imposed under 
the Customs Act, but if anyone com- 
mitted a breach of the regulation, and 
exported woo] contrary to its provi- 
sions, he was liable to submit to the 
forfeiture of all the wool shipped. 
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"[AUSTRIA'S NEED OF 
iC NEY AND CREDIT 


tna of Nations Report Falls 
Far Short of Expectation on 
the Point of  Inter-Govern- 
mental Financial Advances 


2 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—lIt is a melan- 
choly fact that almost everything 
which the Allied Supreme Council has 
had to deal with has been the subject 
of public announcements which dik 
preg very materially from the facts 

rivately discussed by thase who 

— in & position to know the truth. 
In this respect the case of Austria has 
been from the first conspicuous. What 
goes on before the public is totally 
different from what goes on behind 
the scenes; and any attempt to divert 
the limelight from the pretenses which 
do not matter to the actualities which 
do, is stigmatized as an indiscretion 
of which no trustworthy person would 
be guilty. Nevertheless, it is time that 
there were a closer correspondence 
between what the public is given to 
understand and what informed opinion 
in Europe knows to be the case. 


Speculation on Outcome 


When the Supreme Council handed 
on to the League of Nations the prob- 
lem which repeated attempts had 
failed to solve, it was half suspected 
that their intention was not so much 
that a solution should be reached at 
last as that the whole question should 
be effectively shelved and perhaps that 
the League of Nations should be dis- 
credited in the process. Everyone 
asked himself, what whl the League 
do? The truth, as everyone who had 
followed the subject knew perfectly 
well, was that a necessary condition 
of the financial rehabilitation of 
Austria is a direct advance to the 
Austrian Government from the allied 
governments interested in the recovery 
of the country. And it was precisely 
because the allied governments re- 
fused to consider the acceptance of 
this condition, while knowing it to be 
necessary, that the problem had 
proved insoluble. Would the League 
turn on the Supreme Council and 
bluntly formulate the truth which had 
been in everybody’s mind but which 
the governments had consistently re- 
fused to acknowledge openly? 
would the League avoid the possibility 
of friction and enter into the con- 
spiracy of silence and postponement, 
trusting to the familiar policy of 
throwing an occasional announce- 
ment” to the hungry public and leav- 
ing time to bring forth what it will? 
The friends of the League did not 
know which course to hope for. The 
first would niean trouble and would 
look like failure; the second might do 
for a time, but the day of reckoning 
would surely come. On the whole, it 
was generally felt that honesty would 
be the best policy this time, and the 
report of the special committee of 
inquiry was eagerly awaited. A 
masterly summary of the facts and a 
bold statement of the conclusion would 
at any rate mean a moral triumph for 
the League. 


In the first week of June the re- 


port was published, and the friends of 
Austria, the friends of the League, and 
the friends of financial solidarity in 
Europe can only hang their heads. 
There is not a word about direct in- 
tergovernmental advances; the con- 
spiracy of silence—a very wordy 
silence, but still silence on the es- 
sential point—is to be maintained a 
while longer. Austria can wait. And 
the same issue of The London Times 
which contained a summary of the 
committee’s report, contained also the 
following summary of the position of 
Austrian public finance: “The budget 
estimates for the second half of the 
current financal year show a total 
expenditure of over 49,000,000,000 
kronen; receipts 24,000,000,000 kronen; 
deficit 24,500,000,000. On the expendi- 
ture side, 19,000,000,000 are accounted 
for by losses sustained through the 
depreciation of the Austrian crown; 
10,000,000,000 are needed for state sub- 
sidies for the cheapening of food.” 


Rehabilitation Credit 


These are the conditions in which 
private credit is supposed to be forth- 
coming for the rehabilitation of Austria. 
Even German reparation bonds might 
be worth buying in comparison with 
the securities of a country whose cur- 
rency and whose budget is in this con- 
dition. The currency, according to 
the League of Nations Committee, is to 
be done away with. It was, of course, 


always obvious that an entirely new 


unit of value would have to super- 
sede the more completely ruined cur- 
rencies in Burope. But it was equally 
obvious that any new currency would 
go the same way as the old unless 
some kind of economic and financial 
stability had been first restored. For- 
tunately Austrian industry is in a fair 
way to recovery; it is already working 
at perhaps 60 per cent of its full ca- 
pacity, and supplies of coal are now 
sufficient. But the recovery of indus- 
try has nothing to do for the present 
with the rehabilitation of currency 


Or 


Lee are Babe . tor money, 
and Furope can almost be divided 
into countries in which taxation to 
oon rat the budget is killing indastry 


countries where industry sur- 


a at the cost of d the public 

It is . inteiligible enough, 
browns. that allied countries which 
are either overtaxed or half bankrupt 
‘should be. shy about g direct 
loans to former enemy governments. 
All that may be admitted; but the 
fact remains that there were only 
two alternatives compatible with hon- 
est dealing; one, for the allied govern- 
ments to provide the money and 
detend their action before the public 
on the ground that the amount was 
relatively small in comparison with 
the advantages to be granted from it 
(and in comparison also with their 
military expenditure elsewhere), or 
else for the money to be refused and 
the pretense of salvaging Austria 
abandoned. The fact is that the first 
of these two honest coufses was in- 
compatible with Treasury policy in 
London, and the second would have 
meant the defeat of the policy of the 
Quai d'Orsay, because Austria would 
have been swept into the arms of 
Germany. It was altogether to be 
expected that the Supreme Council 
would find some tortuous course be- 
tween the two alternatives of honesty, 
and hope to get the best of both 
worlds by holding out the prospect of 
money which it never intended to 
provide and so securing a political 
object which it had not the power to 
enforce. But it is deeply to be re- 
gretted that the Committee of the 
League of Nations has been induced. 
to follow suit in this discreditable 


game. 


INDEPENDENT STEEL 
- REDUCTIONS MADE 


HARRISBURG, Pennsylvania — The 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation an- 
nounces a wage reduction at its steel 
plant of 15 per cent, to be effective 
Jul¥ 16, and all salaried employees 
will be cut 10 per cent, effective 
August 18. 

Along with the wage cut the com- 


pany announces à reduction in the 
rent ot all houses owned by it from 
8 to 10 per cent. The plant is now 


Operating at about 30 per cent of 


capacity. 
Although details of the reductions 


in prices to be made by the Bethle- 
hem, to be followed by the Midvale, 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
and other independent steel producers 
are not obtainable as yet, it can be 
stated on the highest authority that 
the average will be about $4 per ton 
under the prices established by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN JUNE 


NEW YORK, New York—R. G. Dun 
& Co. reports 1290 commercial fail- 
ures in the United States during June, 
involving $31,987,313, against 1356 in 
May, involving $57,066,471; and 1895 
failures, involving $52,136,631, in 
January of this year. There were 
4133 failures in the second quarter, 
involving $127,621,553, against 4872 in 
the first quarter of 1921, with 3180. 
397,989 liabilities. A total of 1725 
failures occurrred in the second quar- 


[ter ot 1920, involving $57,041,377. 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


— — 6 


— 


TEACHER-COMPANION for, young girl: refer- 
ences required; write, giving full particulars. 
Box 168. Menlo Park. California. 
CAPABLE WOMAN wanted to assist in home: 
awa even 
ace 2 uns. doc 
Portland. Ore. 


two children; 
home for right party. 
998 -Hawthorne . Are., 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


~~ 


| 
* 
‘ 
\ 
| 


~“@FOMFORTABLY furnished room for Beatle- b 
1 


man: private home; all conveniences; refs. E. 
GRUNDIG, 7417 Melrose Ave., Cleveland, „ Obio. 


ALASKA 


D 


CALIFORNIA _ 


BERKELEY—Continued _ 


ila 


The Wallace Millinery “a 


POPULAR PRICES 
2268 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library 


HARMS & MORSE, Inc. 
ATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, ENGRAVERS 
and Finish our 


Bank 


2168 Shattuck Ave., opp. First National 
Berk. 1089 


THE CAMERA SHOP > 


2023 Shattuck—1923 Grove 
KODAK FINISHIN 
STATIONERY 33 
8. J. IL & 
SILL’S House of Qu ality 
Delicacies, Fruits and Vegetabies— 


Hardware, 2139 University — Phones: 
Berkeley 5204. Home 


H. S. GRAVES 
FRONT ST. 


Men's Clothing 


PIANOS FOR SALE OR RENT 
EXPERT PIANO TUNE 
GEORGE ANDERSON Phone’148 P. 0. 99) | 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX 


> 7 
WOMEN’S SMART SHOES 
Combining Elegante and fashion—moderately 
priced. There is a certain standard of Style and 
Quality in our shoes that inspires confidence. 
You know that Cinderella shoes are stylish and 

of desired grade. 


——— —— 


RALPH C. LEWIS CO., Inc. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


\ Quality Hardware 
7 and Sporting Goods 


14-16 West Washington Street, 


DORRIS-HEYMAN 
FURNITURE CO. 


Everything in HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


First and Adams Streets 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA 


wmGuCO" 


— 


Men's Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 


Brasch 5 


d quarters 
Infants’ . Children’s Wear 
2235 5 Shattuck at Kittredge 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. _ 


Success Comes To 
The Saver 


The man who saves regularly 
each week or month is bound 
to get ahead 


Berkeley Bank of 
Savings and Trust Co. 


. Affiliated with First National Bank 
SHATTUCK AT CENTER 


| 
a 


Branches: Telegraph at Bancreft—Alcatrasz 
at Adeline 
COLLEGE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
2078 Addison Street 


~ ALPINE WOOD & SUPPLY CO. 
HI-HEAT COAL 


MILL BLOCKS — OAK — PINEWOOD 
W and Adeline Streets Berkeley 1810 


CN LET S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre St. 
al Distributor for Exide Batteries—All 
Makes of Batteries Tested Free of Charge 
—All Batteries Charged and Repaired at 
Moderate Price Work Guaranteed. 


ea _ALAMEDA — 

THE NEEDLE WORK SHOPPE 

1341 PARK gr., Tee mae 
Hemstitching 7½ c. yd. 

Stamping, — a ie anh aie Picoting, Plea ting. 


— 


—U——ẽ — — 


— — 


California Meat Market 
Nn r. 841 Berkeley 342 
HATTUCK AVENUE 


BERKELEY HARDWARE CO. 


Hardware, Household Geods, Paints, etc. 
2010 Shattuck Ave. 2038 
Tel. Berk. 410 


Tel. Berk. 


SUNSET HARDWARE CO. 
2104 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


Builders’ Hardware, ouseho! 
Ranges. Mechanics’ Tools, Cutlery, Sporting 
Oils, Elec. Appliances 


Goods. Paints, Varnishes. 
DICKSON & HOLBROOK 
Sheet Metal Work 


Haste | St. 


— — — 


HEMSTITCHING AND ,PLEATING 


and public finance. Ten billions are 


required in the current half year for 


and heaithy currency to survive this 


drain for long? It simply means that 
in default of a direct inter-govern- 


mental advance for the payment of 
necessary foodstuffs during the period 
of transition the Austrian Government 
has no choice but to print notes: and 
no internal loan can possibly provide 
an escape from this necessity. 


But even the richest allied govern- 


— — — 


WILD & STEVENS, Mc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
5 Purchase Street, Boston ©. Mass, 


The Mode Art 
Phone Berkeley 7894 2424 Telegraph Ave. 
De guests received in musical fam- 


FEW payi 
: ily in attractiv burb of a t 
the cheapening of food: how is a new — suburb of London; references 


unities for tennis, 


given and 
20 Lancaster Road, 


th ‘Nor — 
The Booterie 


Shoes for You 


oT KITTREDGE ST. BERKELEY 


The Misses’ Shop 


9025 Shattuck Avenue ‘Where the Key Stopes’ 


„ Am Excinsive Assortment of 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES . 


required; 
MISS FO 
England. 


Shattuck Ave. | 
1299 


BERKELET ELECTRICAL CO, 


REPAIRING. CONTRACTING, SUPPLIES 
Modern sem * Fixtures 
BERKELEY 8747 42 CENTER STREET 


— — — 


VARSITY V GANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 
Corner Telegraph Avenue and Baacroft Way 


TUPPER & REED 


Shattuck Ave. at T. & D. Corner 
eolian—-Voca Hon 
Dry Goods—F ancy Goods 
Telegraph at Bobo Calif. 
2215 SHATTUCK 
at Kittridge 
The EMBROIDERY SHOP 
MISS M. VAN CROMBRUGGHE 
Pee Bee ok 
DRY GOODS 
Largest 
cs Stores 
C Care bj Puli Lee 
KNOWLES, Proprietor 


Victor-Victrolas and Records 
The Ladies’ Shop“ 

2 DRY GOODS 
Berkeley's Fast Growing Store 
Telephone Berkeley 156 2111 Center Street 

One of Berkeley's 

J. F. Hink & Son, Inc. 

Phone Berk. 1078 


E. 
2810 Tolegeagh Aveuue 
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: "sas RS. AUMOCK 
212 University 
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versity. One 


2 
Address 


Reliable 
FOOTWEAR 
THOITS SHOE STORE 
KKL. 


oe 


|Need Lumber Quick? 


E. B. QUACKENBUSH 


. — 
‘Window ay ae ee and Stoves 
12 800 University — 


HYDE’S BOOKSTORE 
Stationery and Pictures 


Ave. Ramona St. 
MATHEWS AND COMPANY 
| FR — & worn of 
‘China—Glassware 


GROCERIES 
BIXBY & LILLIE 


FRAZER & CO. 


* 


* 


New Gone Amiving Daily | 


Clothing Renovatory 


_ 1720 16th Stree 16th Street 
Chas. J. Heeseman 
19 K STREET. SACRAMENTO 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & 

Marx Clothes 


Pickett-Atterbury Co. 
GOOD CLOTHING FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


. Kaufman Shoe Co 
GOOD SHOES FOR THE FAMILY} 
ee. (Between 6th and 7th) 


— — 
HALE BROS., Inc. 


A Department Store for the People 


THUMLER & RUTHERFORD 


carefuity ‘Chosen foods, "Whe preparing wholesome, 


Large New Stock of Furs 
Garments made to Order. Remodeled or Repaired 


Lingerie Waists, Silk Hosiery 
(PRESLEY & CO. 

238 Stockton St. Union 8g. Sutter 7296 

N ; 


I. FLAUM 
| Furs | 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices 
257 Grant Avenue, Opp. White House 


Suter 5768, San Francisco 
AMERICAN sa aceon G CO. 


ee ge es, Ue ae 


Toa way ag pe Co. 
HIGH CLASS REPAIRING 
‘Carbon Removed by oxygen 


Garaging and Accessories 
Our Motto: Satisfied Customers 


Broadway and Polk Always Open 


A carload or a stick 


Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company 


Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast ‘SOFT WOODS 


Inguiries Solicited 


Sth and Brannan Streets Phone Kearney 2076 


＋ FIRE PROOF STORAGE & 


L D. McLean Co. 


GROCERS 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 


Telephone 


“Prospect One” 
Plumbing and Heating 
S. PETERSEN & SON. 


Pittsburg Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters 


Phone West 7741 2387 Fillmore St. 
F. J. GETTEN 


Accounting Service 
Rm, 214 Kohl Bide. Kearny 1261 
San Francisco 


Bookbinding 


SILK SPECIALTIES LEATHER WORK 
117 Grant Avenue Phone Kearny 5493 


MILLINERY 


“Nationally Known.” 
OCCUPIES SIX FLOORS 
28 Grant Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
1803 Hyde t. Clift Hotel 
Suzanne Floral Company 


Flowers shipped anywhere 
252 MASON Sr. Phone Garfield 1601 
FLEUR DE LIS CORSET SHOP 


CUSTOM MADE CORSETS AND 8 
A Post Street Renova — cpg 


BARNES CAF ETERIA 


2 ELLIS STREET 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 


Carefully selected foods well cooked 
and prepared satisfied workers 


762 Market Street , Phelan Building 


New Quality Lunch Room 


228 GRA GRANT AVENUE ird Floor 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


ARTHUR BAKEN 


Central Coal Company 


REARNY 2047 | 


— 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 
143 & 148 South First 


F 14 F. San Antonio Street 


oe. 5 
EVERYTHING: ‘FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


9 87. 
JOSEPH 's 
Florists 
283 Grant Avenue, San F Francisco _ 
W. F. LENZEN & CG. 
Painters—Decorators 


A Union st. - Phone Fillmore 2704 


FRANK E. BENTZ 
Successor to Sam Bernstein 


TAILOR 
715-719 Monadnock Bldg. Douglas 4965 


Marcus Brower & Co. 
PRINTING 


351 


eyes it and o 


Printing done as 
2 8 not sol 
— : 


HENRY S. BAILE V 
JEWELER 


‘\ 188 Geary St. Room 52%, 


Sa JOSE 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER — 


Patent. air-Giling process gives softness equal 
to new mattress. Feather mattresses made — 
iliows steam heated. Free. auto deliv 
. J. a70h Gants Clava Bt at Six 
BUKNES MATTR Pies ae 


EXPERT. CLEANERS [ 


AND “DYERS 
#62 Gouth First Street San Jose. Cal. 
12 oat AND DY BEING 


Leen WEST S WariowAt, anus etc. 


K (Ca 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


8. F. 


“= 


* 


=e W alsty “Linger 
C. R PALMER 


Groceries Fruits 
Vegetables 


CENTRAL MARKET 


GROCERIES. 
HAR 7 
CROCK RY. 
IWPLEMENTS. ETO. 
181 W. 838 


FARMERS 


Clara t. 
SE. CAL, ; 


3 
entral Market. 


DUDLEY WENDT 
Central Market—2ad St. 
Good Meats . 


PAPERHAN . ER 
Phone 4442 


trance 
pn Jose, Oal. 
* ISHER 


OMAS BA 
_ PAINTER Rhodes Court 


STAMFORD J. SMITH 
Choicest cf Groceries, Fruits and Vegetables 
Central Market Telephone San Jose 542 


J. E. FISHER. REAt. 
12 N. 2nd. San Jose, Calif. LOANS and NOTARY 
MOELLERI 


& GOODWIN 
Real Estate—Loans—Insura 
64 FK. Santa Clara St. 


THE CHOCOLATE 
SHOP 


Home Made Pastry 
Candy. Ice Cream and Hot Luncheons 


The Purity Sweets Candy Store 


Hom candies. m 
39 B. Sante ¢ Clars St., 8 mo 


BAKE-RITE BREAD 
SOLD ONLY ae 1 5 SANTA CLARA 8T. 
OSE IT 8 


HEROLD'S FOR SHOES 


18-26 E. Santa Clara Street . 1869 


OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


1 
J. 4354. 


W. S. LEAN—-Jeweler : 


06 So. Ind St., Ban Jove. Cal. Phone 8. J. 4762 
CENTRAL CREAMERY 


Da Produce 
J. R. Clark. Prop. n 


San Jose 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
|General Banking 


| 
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“CASSELL MOTOR CO. 


NASH-JORDAN 
ON THE PLAZA 


THE HAYWARD AGENCY 
INSURANCE—REAL ESTATE 


Capital City Bank Bldg. 
— ES ä — 
* 


OREGON 


SAN JOSE’S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 
1 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


8 5 * 
2 E lch GRI 
e 


In@ 
ny vy By 


APPLETON & CO. 
Women's Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 
COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STS. 
SAN JOSE 
CHATTERTON BAKERY 


Poe n 


| and San Antonio 
F. W. GROSS & SON 


DRY GOODS 


San Jose, California 


MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women 
81 East Santa Clara St., SAN JOSE, CAL. 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


. San Fernando St., San Jose 


6: — 
DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


GROCERS 
8d n. Weder Avenue STOCKTON, CAL. 
‘Telephone 31 314 


Office phone Stockton 168. 6515 E. Market St. 


STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


W. 8. WORCESTER W. A. HENRY 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal—I CE—-W ood 


204 N. El Dorado St. 


“GHRELFALL ‘BROS. 
Kuppenheimer ee, * and Furnishing 


QUALITY BAKERY 


“VICTORY” Bread and . 
Phene 1072. 821 


* 


110 a — St. 
SFER 
. Fireproof Wing 


STOCKTON HARDWARE & 
IMPLEMENT CO. 


STOCKTON—TRACY—ESCALON—MANTECA 
Hardware, Stoves, Cutlery, Implements 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE 


MESSENGER & McDANIEL 
120 W. Bay St. 
Printing 
COMMERCIAL AND SOQIETY 


Quality and Service Specialized 


n Fernando San Jose 4522 
JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER 
SPRING's Inc. 


TAMPA 


The 


| WESTERN PICTURE FRAMECO 


PORTLAND se 5 


We specialize on our Pastries 
AMA RESTAURANT 
Portland, Ore. 


a me of satisfaction when you leave. 


Lubliner, Florist 


“KELLER THE ART MAN 
EXCLUSIVE ART FRAMING 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Visit our Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET = __ 
EXCLUSIVE KABERDASHER 


and MM Se , f 


Men's 
Hatter 
Washington Street 
Portiand, Ore. 


Bed 831 
Near Broadway, 


Paints, Oils, Glass, 
Sash and Doors 


RASMUSSEN & CO. 
N. E. COR. 2ND AND 8 STS. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


NIKLAS & SON 


LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP 
1336 2nd Avente 
Banking by Mail 

It may not always be convenient for 
you to come to the bank in person. If 
not, “Uncle Sam” will do it for you. 


Deposita/ may de. sent by check, money 
order, or currency by registered mail. 


Yoyr instructions will have our prorapt 
and careful attention. 


King County State Bank - 


University District. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


NASH 1 MOTOR CARS 


2 Sioa. 00 5 to 11 


CHILCOTT-NASH. 2 — CO. 
13th and East Pike 


dy Experienced Men 
Storage W 


W tan ita 
N 4lst and i4th N. 
Washing toa. 


Phone Capitol 3015—Seattle, 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


4833 University Way. ae 8. SEATTLE 
TRY SCHRADZR’S HOME COOKED 
1138 Madison Street 


3 Seattle 8 
PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Ine. 


Cieaning and Dyeing 


Carpets and Oriental R 
1419 4th Ave. — 22 


Main Office and — 
208 Third Avenue South 
Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores 


GROCERS 
Jones-Thurlow Company 
> “SEATTLS 


»* Florists 
403 Morrison St., PORTLAND. OF 
“GOOD SEN 
SHOES” 


Their Quality and Price, 


together with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 
please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE co., Inc. 
342 Morrison, near Broadway 5 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


BAK Fake Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 


270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
The 
Blo 


Newest in Women’s Gloves. Hosiery, | 
uses, Underwear and Umbrellas ~ Wt 


= 
809 Morrison St. Portland, 0 * 
"Waist ee in Portland ‘Hotel 


CORRECT FRAMING 


and distinctive pictures 


* 


170 First Street—381 Morrison 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


THE IVY PRESS A x. ways 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
882 Stark Street. Portland, Ore. Pittock Block 
Both | Phones 


PRINTING Anriss 60. 


85 Sth St., Portland, Ore. 
We A late This 


unity of Extending 
Our Excellent Service * Readers. 


WinthropHammondCo 


Guccessors to BUFFUM & PENDLETON 
Established 1884 


CLOTHING—HATS 
-HABERDASHERY 


127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND. OREGON 


OREGON 


9 WORK 
* Rast Se 3 
Ge 
11-12 Ryland Bldg. 2nd Floor - 
„ Gifts for All Occasions 
H. R. BARDWELL 
Expert Repairing of all kinds. 
Complete Selection of Watches, Diamonds, and 
Jewelry moderately priced. 
92 8. ist St., San Jose, Calif. 
Bet. 1865 
Home of Hart Schaffner 4 Marz Clothes 
Santa Clara and Market Streets 
Wire for us and we will wire for you“ 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House and Contractors 
HOUSE WHING MOTORS 


re agents tor 


western Electric Quality Products 


Satisfaction 
am FRANKLIN STREET 


Women's Fine oa 


WOLF BROS. 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes. 
is or money refunded. 
TAMPA 


Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges 
dene Sen Jose $2 19 8. 2nd gt. 
SAN-I-STONWE 
Walls 


“0. SONLOSSER, 
K. 0. 
San 


We feature nationally advertised 
Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 


GEORGIA 


AUTO S 


ATLANTA 


PPLIES 
the Auto 
Phone 8.J. 803 
OUSE 
reet Phone San Jose 4193 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 5 


Everything for 
Nen Sants Clara St. 


Gheet Music and 


Musical 
experts for 


Cable Piano Company 
82 and 84 North Broad Street 


Victrolas, Victor | 
ta, and 


- 


Quality and Correct Prices 
15 = Santa Street 


mK Santa Clara St. 
Phone Jose 1961-R or 4779-W 


+ | 


urs. 
Geo. Muse Clothing Company 
Suits—Overcoats—Hats—SHhoes 


SALEM 


Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 
__ Court and Commercial Sta. Phone 191 


4 


/ 
WASHINGTON 


ABERDEEN 


2 — 


a S GROCERY — 
ouse of Quality 


Best of Brerzisian for the Table_—_ for the 8 


: BELLINGHAM _ 
Morse Hardware Co. 


Home of the Great. Majestic | Range 


- 


SEATTLE 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S BAIR CUTTING PARLOR | 


* 


SEA FOODS 
* | 


7 
ALL KINDS 
GEO. PALMER 


864 
226 Seneca Kt.. Seattle. Washington 
ITSGOOD SUPPLY CO. 
Main 733 


606 KH Building 
Mimeographing Multigraphing 
WARD'S BINDERY 
Commercial and Job Binding. 1516 34 Avenue. 
Telephone Main 6395. Seattle. Wa 
Catalogs Booklets 


-_ACME-PRESS 
619 Third SEATTLE Main 1907 


TAILOR 
T. J. ONEIL 
BLDG.. 


PANTAGES SEATTLE 


TACOMA 
McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such as Hanen, 
Bostonia 


Florsheim. n. 
5 & „ Ste., for mea, 
women and children. 
968 B 


TWO STORES i ee 
Washington 
Tool and Hardware Company 


GENERAL HARDWARE. SPORTING GOODS 

„ Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 

Pacifie Avenue TACOMA 
CALLSON 4 n Tallors 

B R CLOTHES FOR MEN 

10th Stree T 


928 


ACOMA 


H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
So. 6th and M St. Tel. Main 419 


FEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 
and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


106 So. 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home, 


Rhodes rothers 
Broadway at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA 


# Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co, 


AVE. 


AND PACIFICO 
nd Sa 1 


Rast Departmen 
WALLA WALLA 
GARDNER & co., Im., 
The — Store 
Ladies’ de 


‘hen Gente 


CANADA 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 
HAROLD D. KEAST 


| 110 Windser St., Montreal 
2. F. X. N. T. Central Watch Inspectes 
a WALTHAM WATCHES 
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. dao can remember aid pursue 
mony through the delightful chaos. 
. brat poor ene has, 
— 0 — 4851 the 
ee 15 25 10 dries 
| as “Les Sylphides,” me. by 
“in the — and Papillons, music. by 
e relieved Schumann, the literary motives are as 
7 u combing- simple, alluring, and bewitching as the 
0 r in the music. I could see these two over and 
oa me 1 en "the Russian Oer again and never grow weary, as 
om, to 1 was in- 2 one never grows tired of Botticelli's 
„ me more than the virginal models, or of Butterflies, or of 
‘ 8 3 any of the dream creations that pose 
1 : and flit across the stage expressing 
ot cel as each their emotion by action, 
ot N If the repertory of the Russian Ballet 
sl consisted only of pieces like “Les Syl- 
— audience. fa te or “Papillons,” where beauti- 
» audience that. t ful literature is implicit, what a dainty 
A e pe the Russian Ballet would be 
"Ballet the harsh accents of everyday 
of an life. But I am afraid my friend, the 
tic novelist, and others would 
be content with such tender fare. 
“| $0 the omniverous public is given 
“Chout,” “The Three-Cornered Hat“ 
and other choreographic comedies. Of 
the music I say nothing—it.is not my 
province; But the literature! Alas, 
poor literature! It is announced that 
“The Three-Cornered Hat” is taken 
from a story of Alarcon, It is harm- 
less, but so trivial and stupid, and the 
» | Characterization is so infantile that it 
needs all the rush of the music, and 
all the whirl of the dancing, to accept 
the tale as an offering to ‘the adult 
But the audience is so grateful to 
the Russian Ballet, so eager to see it 
again and again, that the stupidities 
are condoned for the sake of the 
‘beauties. The audience even accepts, 
with smiles and cheers, the astonish- 
ing floral tributes offered to the chief 
dancer,’ and the astonishing laurel 
wreaths laid at the feet of the com- 
poser. A bouquet thrown from the 
orchestra stalls is understandable, but 
to watch a gentleman in faultless eve- 
ning dress advance from the wings and 
present to the premier danseuse an, 
erection of flowers that is taller than 
the lady, and to the composer of the 
music a laurel wreath larger than a 
cart wheel, and to observe the recip- 
ients bowing and smiling, following 
the usual little start of astonishment, 
inclines the serious student of the arts 
to mirth or to despair. 
Cooperation between painting, liter- 
ature, and music! 
Vim the committee of the Contem- 
porary Arts Conference—three art 
writers, three littérateurs, three musi- 
cians, with Mr. Bernard Shaw thrown 
in as a sort of choreographic balance 
—visit. the Russian Ballet, and will 
they say— “Here is our 9 
art dream in being—but . . .”? 
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1 novelist, 
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of contemporary life, 
to him: „Tou here! Why?” 
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We have all rather outgrown 
c gestures paterted, in 

remote day, in Italy. as we have out- 
‘violent dullnesses of such 
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RODIN'S “THINKER” 


Ne to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York <- One. of 
those’ ¢a beings; An art eritie, sat 
in a brown study before Rodin's 
“Thinker.” 

It's a powerful thing,” he. mused 
aloud, “but has it any particular rel- 
evancy? And would a man immersed 
in deep thought assume any such pose 
as that?” 

Then suddenly he became aware that 
he had unconsciously fallen into the 
identical crouching position, chin on 
in-bent knuckles and all, of the great 
inscrutable statue looming. before his 
gaze, For the feeling is irresistible 
that the figure is surcharged with 
thought—or at any rate wrapped in 
the. visible, symbolized thought with 
which a creative artist endows his 
work. 

“Rodin’s hand works, not as a sculp- 


Courtesy of — Museum of Art, 


Nodin's bronze replica of his original model of “The Thinker’’ 


tor’s hand works, but as the Life Force 
works,” wrote Bernard Shaw, in de- 


| 


scribing the genesis of the famous por- 


trait bust of himself. “I no more think 
of Rodin as a celebrated sculptor than 
I think of Elijah as a well-known lit- 
térateur and after-dinner speaker. His 
‘Main de Dieu’ is his own hand.” 

All this is apropos of the fact that 
in Paris, at the present moment, they 
are discussing the question, What is 
Rodin’s “Penseur,” or “Thinker,” think- 
ing about? It is not necessarily a silly 
season debate, either. If the fantastic 
notion were assumed that the big 
bronze in front of the Panthéon, Paris, 
or the heroic cast in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, is somehow im- 
bued with the faculty of reason and 
capable of observing and commenting, 
say, upon the passing throng of visi- 
tors, then the speculative satirist 
might find his opportunity. But such 
is not at all the idea m the present 
controversy. What the critics, serious 
and otherwise, would really like to 
know is, in the first place, if “Le Pen- 
seur” is the title originally given by 
Rodin to this conception; and sec- 
ondly, just what the sculptor himself 
had in mind to express through the si- 
lent eloquence of the impressive fig- 
ure, one of the few among his ac- 
counted masterpieces that combine 
elemental simplicity with a striking 
and unmistakable silhouette. 

‘One writer alleges that Rodin told 
him personally he had meant to vor- 
tray a man suffering from the pangs 
of conscience. Another contemporary 
and friend of the sculptor understood 
that he had tried to depict the face of 
Dante looking into the Inferno. A 
third disputant identifies the figure as 
Rodin’s conception of Satan. Whiere- 
upon a fourth, who recalls the un- 
finished clay model, declares that 
Rodin assented, at that early stage, to 
his observation that it was a picture of 
primitive Innocence, and contemplated 
giving it that title. Finally, there is 
the inevitable recurrence of the fan- 
tastic legend that George Bernard 
Shaw posed as Rodin's model for “Le 
Penseur.“ 

All these theories, except possibly 
the last one, refer to the historic fact 
that the figure now universally known 
as the “Thinker” belonged originally 
to Rodin’s never-finished magnum 
opus, the “Porte de l’Enfer,” or Gate 
of the Inferno. It was the “progna- 


| thous savage,” or primitive man, View- | 


desire for the less sophisticated and 


New it0ork 


ing prophetically the world drama 
enacted by his progeny, as he sat ab- 
sorbed in baffled contemplation of the 
riddle of the universe. The 
Fates crown the highest plane of the 
monumental design as now reas- 
sembled at the Musée Rodin in the 
Hotel Biron, Paris; while below sits 
the “Penseur” meditating on the end- 
less, confused drama of love, sorrow, 
passion and distress. of human life. 
Enlarged in bronze to colossal size 
from, the original study for the In- 


+ “Woodland 


: companion of the great. 
Albert. Neuhuys (1844-1914) are rep- | 


three 


ferno Gate, the “Thinker” was exhib- 
ited by Rodin in the Paris Salon of 
1904. The. government purchased the 
statue, and placed it in front of the 
Panthéon. In the following year a 
plaster cast of this giant figure was 
brought to America for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, and | 
subsequently presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum. The museum also 
purchased in Paris in 1910 the re- | 
duced-size replica in bronze, made by | 
the sculptor himself, which figures in 
its Rodin collection as at present in- 
stalled. 


THE KIRKHOPE 
ART BEQUEST 


By The Christian Science Monitor 
art correspondent 
EDINBURGH, Scotland—The Na- 
tional Gallery of Scotland, well off 
as it is for its modest size; in paint- 
ings of the first rank, has recently 
been enriched by the fine collection 
made by the late Dr. John Kirkhope. 
Besides the 44 oi] and water color 
pictures, 50 mezzotints and other prints 
are acquired under the terms of the 
will. Of the French school 22 ex- 
amples are shown, containing some 
fine Corots, making the collection of 
works by this master larger here than 
anywhere else in Britain. MonticeHi, 
too, seems to have enjoyed the favor 
of Dr. Kirkhope, and perhaps this is 
not surprising for in the works of 
this painter there seems to be some 
sense of harmony of color analogous 
to the color of harmony which would 
naturally appeal to-their collector, who 
was a musical doctor. Walter Pater 
has written that all the arts aspire 
to the condition of music, and for 
many the art of painting wakes a 
sense of rhythm, of unheard music, a 
subtle language of modulations. 
Jean Baptiste Camille Corot (1796- 
1875), “The Mozart of Landscape,” 
painted in a style full of romanticism 
and ethereality. His quiet greens, 
blithe, ‘tender treatment of slender 
trees, his arcadian, dreamlike seren- 
ity, retire into remote recesses when 
compared with the sumptuous fusions 
of piled-up paint of full color which 
make the works of Adolphe Monti- 
celli (1824-86), more assertive and 
insistent. It is the fashion today to 
decry Corot. The Barbizon painters, 
who derived from Constable, gave us 


special | 


an art which has been assimilated and 
the reaction has set in in a modern 


the more primitive. 

For years in Scotland Monticelli 
has been much esteemed; indeed, he 
who would. study this painter’s work 


must go to the galleries of the north 
to see it in abundance. And he will 
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amples 1 Corot will 
‘from the Sparten und 80 will | 


works by vollon, Fantin, and other 
Frenchmen,’ and the National Gal- 
ery of Scotland now possesses 
through this bequest many worthy 
examples; but the seven pictures by 
recent Dutchmen add more to the 
value of the collection, for they brin 
Bosboom (1817-91) into the gallery | 
for the first time. Two of the three 
pictures by him are in oil, although 
most of his work was done in water 
color. In “Kirk at Alkmaar’ we 
have daylight, as it were. domesti- 
cated” in a delightful way. proving. 


Bosboom, at his best to be a worthy 
The Marises, 


resented, the latter by Industry.“ 


the largest of the Kirkhope. pictures, 


which in general are rather small- 
sized for a public gallery. 
Remembering the oft-repeated say- 
ing, “The Scots are so clannish,” one 
would expect to find in a collection of 
pictures by a Scotsman a preponder- 
ance of works by his kinsmen. The 
sixteen examples by Scottish painters 
have strengthened the national col- 
lection in a direction which was 
needed. The finest is M’Taggart's 
“Young Fishers, a pictyre seen many 
times in loan collections, hung for the 
first time in the Royal Seottish Acad- 


emy of 1876. M’Taggart’s work is full 
of a glad harmony, bioyant and yet | 


reverential. In the “Fishers” three 
happy children fish from a heavy boat 
in the quiet water of a lovely loch, set 
in the serenity of equally quiet earth 
and sky. The picture discloses the 
nature of the artist to be generous and 
possessed of the beauty shared by all 
humans who dwell on the threshold 
between the inspiring force of nature 
and the matter-of-factness of their 
work, whether it be blacking shoes or 
painting pictures. Sam Bough, Sir 
James Wingate, Arthur Melville, Sir 
W. Fettes Douglas are all well repre- 
sented in the Kirkhope Bequest, and 
Scotland is to be congratulated on 
such a valuable addition to her na- 
tional gallery. . 


AUCKLAND PUBLIC 
ART GALLERY 


Special to The Christian b 8 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand—Notable 
additions to the Auckland Public Art 
Gallery have just been made by Mr. 
T. W. Leys, acting on behalf of the 
Machelvie trustees. 

Mr. Leys, one of Auckland’s leading 
citizens, has been editor of the Auck- 
land Star for over 40 years, and has 
been prominent in many public causes, 
including the encouragement of art. 
On his recent visit to England he 
spent some £3000 for the Machelvie 
Trust in the purchase of British and 
European pictures for the Auckland 
Gallery. 

This gallery is one of. the finest in 
Australasia, and is very creditable to 
a young community of this size. The 
gallery consists of two parts: the city 
gallery, which is maintained by the 
municipality and the Machelvie gal- 
lery, which is the result of the gener- 
osity of the late J. T. Machelvie, a 
business man who spent a few years 
in Auckland, and bequeathed to the 
‘city a valuable collection of pictures 
and objects of art, and money to build 
a home for his treasures. 

As is the case with so much else in 
Aucklan6, the city is in respect to its 
art collections indebted to Sir George 
Grey, the famous empire-builder, who 
spent most of the later years of his 


‘life in and near the city he had. seen 


grow from tiny beginnings. Mr. Grey, 
who was a man of wide culture, pre- 
sented to the library a priceless col- 
lection of books, old and new, and 
manuscripts, and his collection of pic- 
tures.formed the nucleus of the city 
art gallery. Among these Grey pic- 
tures are a Velasquez, a Frans Hals, 
a Cuyp, a Murillo, two works at- 
tributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
one attributed to Raphael. Since the 
galiery was opened 34 years ago, some 
hundreds of works of all kinds have 
been added to it, and many of the 
famous painters of the time are rep- 
resented there. 

In the group of pictures just added 
to the gallery, there is a wide variety. 
The most popular picture of these 


‘will probably be John Collier’s The 


Fallen Idol,” a large academy canvas 
that caused much discussion in Lon- 
dom some years ago. Other British 


artists represented are Peter Gra- 


ham and MacWhirter, noted for their 
treatment of Highland subjects, Alma- 
Tadema, Herkomer, 


younger school, Laura Knight and A. 


J. Munnings. From the recent exhi- 


bition of Spanish art in London Mr. 


Leys secured a beautiful seascape by 
Guillermo Gomez Gill, and à brilliant 


figure study by another Spanish artist, 


Luis Masriera, which was hung in the | 


Paris Salon last year. Among French 
artists represented, are Francis Nicot, 
by a large and daringly painted pic- 
ture of Constantinople, Albert Lynch, 
A. P. Roll, and Dinet. 


Representative of so many schools, 
this little collection should do much 


to increase the educative value of the 
gallery, . 


beautifully clarified: 
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NEW YORK, New Vork - Why 18 offi- 


elal recognition of black-and-white, of 


prints and drawings, so slow and so 
| grudging?» That it is, no one with the 
‘| slightest knowledge 
question. Only yesterday did the Na- 


«| tional Academy ot Design in New York 
. | begin to hang black-and-white in its 
| exhibitions... In the Royal Academy in | d 


London black-and-white is banished 
into a small room into which few-stray 
save an occasional critic ‘in search of | 
repose. From dompetition’ for the 
money prizes with which the artists 
of America are oppressed, the black- 
and-white man is carefully excluded. 
He is treated as if he were the pariah 


g Museum 


5 


Spenlove-Speu- 
love, Arthur Hacker, and among the 


of art. And now the Metropolitan 
seems bent on supplying him 
with fresh proof of his inferior posi- 
tion in the art world. . 

The exhibition of French prints and 
drawings arranged there for the 
summer months is of the utmost in- 
terest, really more interesting than the 
‘impressionist and post-impressionist | 
paintings in the adjoining gallery. But 
for the paintings the gallery, which is 
large and cool and airy, has been re- 
served, while the black-and-white fills 
three small rooms, 
emperature sometimes rises immod- 
rately to the nineties at this season, 
and convenient thermometers at the 
doors do not let the visitor forget it. 
For the paintings, an elaborate cata- 
logue has been prepared, with an in- 
troduction and many illustrations. For 
the black-and-white there is no cata- 
'¢gue whatever and the labels under- 
neath prints and drawings sometimes 
give the necessary information and 
sometimes do not, as if the au- 
thorities were too indifferent, or else 
not invariably sure themselves of the 
medium in which the work is done. 
This is to be regretted. The artist, 
who uses the different mediums and 
has mastered them, does not need the 
information, but the student does, and 
with only a little more care, with only 
the addition on the care of a word or 
two, the collection could have been 
made of the greatest technical value. 

It is because the exhibition is of 
genuine interest that this neglect of 
minor details is worth criticizing. The 
collection covers the last hundred 


| years in France, a period when great 


artists did not consider experiments 
in any and many mediums of repro- 
duction and multiplication beneath 
them and were ready to devote much 
ot their time—sometimes all of it to 
illustration; a period when lithog- 
raphy did everything to popularize 
illustration,’ and wood engraving 
reached a perfection it has seldom 
rivaled since; a period when process 
was invented and woodcutting » 
vived: a period when the most distin- 
guished men of their day were proud 
to be known as illustrators. 

It is inevitable that there should 
be gaps, that some artists should be 
more fully. represented than others. 
But it is wonderful that so compara- 
tively small series could have been 
made to give, by wise selection, so 
complete a record of black-and-white 
in France. It goes back to the very 
early days of lithography. There is 
an album of Charlet's from the litho- 
graphic press of the Comte de. Last- 
eyrie, one of the pioneers. There is 
“The Boxers,” by Géricault, with its 
wonderful use of white line, that 
probably did more to attract artists 
to lithography than any other single 
print; there are the famous lion and 
tiger by Delacroix; the portraits— 
Alexandre Dumas pére, Tony and Al- 
fred Johanwot—by Achille Devé6ria; 
Ingres’, Odalisque; the seas of Isabey; 
the splendidly rich fantasias.of Diaz; 
the battle pieces of Raffat—what art- 
ist at the front in the great war 


them? Some of the publicdtions that 
gave the artists their chance are in 
cases— books illustrated by wood 
engraving, nohe more famous. than 
the Contes Remois with Meissönier's 
drawings and Paul et Virginie, for 
which he worked, with Johannot and 
Isabey, both volumes eagerly hunted 
for by collectors of the illustrated 
books of the thirties. Almost more 
important an influence was L'Artiste. 
a magazine that contains many of 
the most notable lithographs and 
much of the history of French art 
during more than a quarter of a 
century; the numbers shown are open 
at the prints of men whose names 
stand for romanticism, Célestin Nan- 
teuil, Decamps, Lemud, Gigoux. 

So we are led on to two of the most 
prolific illustrators of them all, Dau- 
mier and Gavarni, working not alone 
for monthly and weekly papers but 
for dailies,, and rarely producing a 
print that was not a masterpiece of 
its kind, It is humiliating to compare 
the illustrated papers and periodicals 
of today with Charivari and La Cari- 
cature and the cheapest sheets then 
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brought away impressions to equal, 


1 


of the subject can 


in which the} 


| | methods of 

b ve become more sim- 

pital and direc, But what has the 
art of illustration gained by moderh ‘ 
improvements? Who have we to com- 
pete with these two men? Reminders 
of the heights of tragedy to which they 
could rise are in Daumier's Rue 
2 n and Gavarni's Vieloque 
card does not even give the title 
‘this; one of the strongest litho- 
graphs Gavarni ever made. But-both 
 comld be as gay whew gayety was 


e 20m printing pene nas vows 
developed 


anded from them, as it usually 
was. Space could not be sgaréd on 
the walls for more than a few of their 
thousands of designs, but the few are 
enough to fill us with shame for our 
degeneracy. Look at Daumier’s series 
of Baigneuses, Gavarni's of Lorettes; 
look at the character in the figures, 
the poses, the drawing, and then turn 
to their modern successors, the 
Gumps, the Mutts and Jeffs; the 


Peteys of the ddily comics, the un- 


speakable children who run riot 
through the vulgar crude color of the 
Sunday supplements. If it was only 
to see the work of Daumier and 
Gavarni the editors of the American 
comic sheets, with their i{llustrators, 
‘should visit the Metropolitan, and be- 
fore these two great masters of com- 
edy learn a little of their own degra- 
dation and vulgarity. 

The tradition of fine black-and- 
white work in France did not end 
here: In the exhibition it can be fol- 
lowed no less through the work of 
the romanticists, Millet, Daubigny, 
Diaz; of the impressionists, Manet, 
Pissarro; of the men of no special 
group, Degas, Meryon, Bracquemond, 
Besnard; of the foremost illustrators 
of the nineties, Louis Legrand, Stein- 
len, Forain, Willette, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Lepére, L4andre; even down to 
the post-impressionists of the present. 
Fortunately, the worst excesses of the 
Ists do not appear. The limitations of 
wood-cutting might be urged by their 
admirers for the assumed primitive- 
ness of some of the group. But the 
presence of the earlier masters sup- 
plying a standard, is a reproach to 
those Frenchmen. who emancipate 
themselves from tradition for the sake 
of réclame, quite as much as to those 
Americans who believe that they got 
rid of tradition with the Declaration of 
Independence, and who have not been 
faithful even to the great school of 
black-and-white they evolved for 
themselves not yet fifty years ago. 


MAX MELDRUM EXHIBITION 

MELBOURNE, Australia— Among 
Australian artists Max Meldrum 
stands out by reason of his insistence 
on absolute realism, on effectively re- 
producing the sense of unity of light 
apparent in nature. He may be re- 
‘garded as the founder of an Australian 
school, and his success in reaching his 
re- ideals and teaching his students to 
gain something of his own mastery of 
light may be judged trom the interest 
shown in the third annual exhibition 
in Melbourne of the work of himself 
and his pupils. 


VICTORIA ACQUIRES PAINTING 

VICTORIA, New South Wales—Vic- 
toria’s National Art Gallery has been 
presented with a full length portrait 
of Gen. Sir John Monash, the Jew- 
ish citizgen-soldier, who commanded 
the army in the last stages of the war 
and had under him a large force of 
American soldiery. The portrait was 
painted by Isaac Cohen in London. 
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ART 
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Paintings by 


English Masters of the 
17th and I8th Centuries 
and Dutch Masters of the 
17th Century. 


Ser me, Sor me, these old retreats 

Amid the world of Lendon streets 

2 with all il meets 
Bloomsbury. | 


Wilfred Whitten ma 


House in BLOOMSBURY 
FULL OF RARE ANTIQUES 
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hour is big with danger. Perhaps, 
while I am now speaking, thé décisive 
biOW is struck which may involve 
Millions in thé consequence. And. 
believe me, the very first drop of blood 
which is shed will cause a wound 
which may never be healed. 

When your lordships look at tho 


, papers transmitted to us from Amer- 
eiica, When you 


consider their firmness, 
wisdom, you cannot but 
their. cause and wish to make 


* 


fe 


|| firm, declare, and avow that, in all my 


reading and observation (and it has 
deen my favorite study, for I have 
read Thucydides, and have studied and 
admiréd the master-states of the 
world), I say, I must declare that, for 
‘solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, 
and wisdom of conclusion, under such 
a complication of difficult circum- 
stances, no nation or body of men can 


Stand in preference to the General 


Congress at Philadelphia. I trust it 
is obvious to your lordships that all 
attempts to impose servitude upon 
such men, to establish despotism, over 
such a mighty continental nation, 
must be vain, must be fatal. 

We shall be forced, ultimately, to re- 
tract. Let us retract whilé we can, 
not when we must. I say we must 
necessarily undo these violent, oppres- 
sive acts. They Must be repealed. 


[Tou Will repeal them. I pledge my- 
self for it that you will, in the end, 


repeal them. I stake my reputation on 


‘| it-—William Pitt (Lord Chatham). 


and chatted in one corner of our 
| „Docks of to-day. Sir Edward Riley's 


| beet al 


Bells of Florence 


July 28th [1858].—Last evening we 
went to the Powers's, and sat with 
them on the terrace, at the top of the 
house, till nearly ten-o’clock. It was 
a delightful, calm, summer evening, 
and we were elevated far above all 
the adjacent roofs, and had a prospect 
of the greater part of Florence and i-s 
towers, and the surrounding hills, 
while directly beneath us rose the 


trees of a garden, and they hardly sent 


their summiits highér than we sat. At 
a little distance, with only a house or 
two between, was a theatre in full ac- 
tion, the Teatro Goldoni, which is an 
open amphitheatre, in the ancient 
fashion, without any roof. We could 
see the upper part of the proscenium, 
and, had we been a little nearér, might 
have seen the whole performance, as 
did several boys who crept along the 
tops of the surrounding houses. As 
it was, we heard the music and the 
applause, and now and then an actor's 
stentortan tones, when we chose to 
listen. Mrs. P— and my wife, U— and 
Master Bob, sat in a group together, 


| parapet, and talked of innumerable 


When the clocks struck the 


in this contest? 


got purchasers? 
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“Homeward Bound,” by Gregory Robinson, D. S. C. 


will continue to be part of our daily | 


life. It was very different, however, 
before the invention of printing, and 
it is an obvious but striking and little- 
considered fact that until the year 
1450—that Is to say, through a far 
longer period than is represented by 
all our millions of printed books—the 
vivid intelligence of successive gener- 
ations of men found no record except 
a written one. 


“We should have no knowledge 


whatever of Homer or Virgil, none of 
the progress of ancient or medisval 
history, none of the Sacred Scriptures 
themselves, except what might de 
vaguely handed down by memory, if 
letters had never been invented, if 
paper or parchment had never been 
manufactured, or if the copyists had 
not been busily engaged on the labor 
of preservation. When we think of 
the masses of priceless. manuscripts 


which have been destroyed by a hun- 
dred agencies, we can but cling with a 
sort. of agonised cupidity to the few 
that remain. It is the story of Tar- 
quin over again; the less that survives 
the more precious becomes that slen- 
der survival. 

“The only exceptions to this uni- 
versal record by hand-writing are so 
few that they merely serve to em- 
phasize the rule. It is supposed that 
scratching on bone or stone preceded 
the use of papyrus, and in later times 
we think of such records as the 
Rosetta stone and of the famous 


Nicene Creed engraved in silver, or of). . 


the inscriptions at which we gaze 
with such acute emotion in the mu- 
seums of Rome. But these ‘examples 
are of a hieratic or a judicial species, 
designed to fix cértain facts for all 
time beyond the possibility of destruc- 
tion. This was ne medium in which 
the lively fancy of the poets or the 
general instruction of the people 
could have the patience to express 
itself. 

“It is very difficult to understand 
how the Greeks, at the heyday of their 
literary activity, preserved and circu- 
lated the writings of their innumerable 
poets and philosophers. Mr. Madan 
says that a single play by an obscure 
dramatist of the fourth century B. C. 
is the only antique Greek manuscript 
which survives... . 

“Even more extraordinary is the en- 
tire disappearance of the highly-civi- 
lised culture of Rome in its original 
shape. Mr. Madan reports the exist 
efice of no specimen of Latin writing 
which can claim to be earlier than A. 
D. 53. Yet we know that in the Au- 
gustan Age the circulation of literature 
was elaborate and business-like. I am 
unable to form any idea of the mode 
in which the famous Latin writers 
issued their works, which we know 
were widely read and endured the 
eame vicissitudes as do the printed 


admirable edition of Lucan lies et my 
hand; and I read in the prefacé, ‘The 
first three Books of the Pharsalia were 
published, it is thought, in A.D. 62.’ 
Setting aside the dowbt, such a phrase 
might be used about Anatole France 


or Robert Browning. 


“But what does ‘published’ involve 
How did a mass of 
epic verse in some twenty-five hundred 
lines pass from the poet to a crowd 
Martial talks of the 
publication o€ his books, of their re- 
ception by eager readers unknown tu 
himself, exactly as a poet of to-day | 
might do, and he mentions thé very 


moderate price at which copies were 


sold. There were armies of scribes, as 
we know, engaged in capying, but in 


O Splendid Ship 


Whitker, O splendid ship, thy whffe 
sails crowding, 

Leaning across the bosom of 
urgent West. 

That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky 
clouding, 

Whither away, fair rover, and what is 
thy quest? 


the 


Al, soon when Winter has all our | 


vales opprest, i 
When skies are cold and misty, and 
hail is hurling, 
Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or 

rest 
In a summer haven asleep, thy white 
sails furling? 
—Robert Bridges. 


The Unknown Road 


The unknown road, as it winds 
along, is a perpetual garden, wild 
roses, lambkill, Joe-Pye-weed, wild 
raspberry, asters, goldenrod, filling 
the summer through, not to mention 
the berries which you eat as well as 
look at; and now and again in some 
melancholy céllar hole at the base of 
a charred brick chimney, the flaming 
fireweed which blooms in the path of 
aesolation. Indeed, a catalogue of 
roadside flowers, even in New Eng- 
land alone, would fill pages. Do you 
know toad-flax and golden ragweed 
-? And goldthread, quaintest of 
little growing things, and lion’s-foot, 
and wild lettuce? And cf climbing 
things along the way there is always 
clematis and hémpweed, and often 
bedstraw, that, overcome with the 
Lumbleness of its name perhaps, leans 
heavily upon other stalks, bearing its 
white, sticky, faintly fragrant masses 
of bloom. But best of all are the red 
Bunch-berries where the pines are 
near, and the fringed gentians on the 


uplands, bits of sky come down to 


earth. Who needs a garden when he 
can tramp the roads? ? 

And the line of the road, too, is a 
perpetual] revelation of beauty. From 
a high hilltop it dips with the grace 
of the curve at the crest of a water- 
fall, into the woods, and is lost to 
view. It seems to flow away from 
under your feet. You lock out ove, 
the trees to a valley, checkered with 
green pastures-and brown squares of 
ploughed land, with here and there a 
white house, and suddenly a mile away 
you spy your road again, emerging 
from the woods and beckoning you up 
over the next slope. Down in the val- 
ley it takes on another aspect. It is 
the line that carries the eye Gut of 
the picture. Shut in by the hills, there 
would be something a little oppressive 
about this quiet green bow! but for 
the friendly road. That climbs steadily 
over the slope, laying down its white 
ribbon between the pastures, and, let- 
ting out the eye, lets out the imagina- 
tion, tells of things beyond. So long 
as ite gracéful line breaks over the 
crest, you are content to abide here 
for a spell, to eat your lunch and chat | 
with the smaH boy who comes out of 
the big’red barn. 

He is not a Will-o’-the-mill. Armies 
have not marched past on that road. 
tanned about the eyes, nor great 
coaches gone rumbling down to a far 
city on the plain. It is nothing but 
the Athol road, and he has been to 
Athol—knows where you can get 
fishin’ tackle there — What? Bless the 
boy, he's been to Boston, too! An’ 
seen the State House, an’ the Bu~ker 
Hill Monument, an' the Common, ay’ 


—— eee 
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stantial farmhouse, past another and 
yet another, and suddenly grows nar- 
row, while the tell-tale grass appears 
between the wheel-ruts. But still we 
hopefully keep on, up the hill, till 
without warning the road runs cas- 
ually into the front door of a farm- 
house and disappears. We go round 
the house and look for it again, but 
it is not there; nothing there but 
chickens, raspberries, and dishwater. 
“What have you done with the 
road? we demand of the boy ho 
comes peering from the wood-shed. 
For a moment hé hesitates. Then a 
grin- breaks over his face. “Paw. used 
it fer beddin’ las’ winter,” he drawls, 
“it's so soft.” 
We are wise and cease the contest. 
“Is there no way on?” we ask, humbly. 
.“'*Pends on whar you want ter git.“ 
“Anywhere—the next town.” 
“Hain’t no next town. You kin hit 
a .loggin’ trail down ter the Great 
Swamp, an’ thén you kin strike over 
ter the railroad, ef you don’ mind git- 
tin’ wet.” 2 
So we go back, but without anger 
at the Runaway Road. One is never 
angry at a road. If one takes the 
wrong road when he really wants to 
reach a definite place, it is his fault 
for mot asking the way or carrying a 
map. Going back, the roadsidé vistas 
are different, seen from the reverse; 
even the coloring in the foliage, the 
shadows on the fields, take on a dif- 
ferent aspect. But the way seems 
shorter. Landmarks are familiar, and 
the eye jumps ahead from one to the 
other with certainty of the distance. 
Then, too, the sense of curiosity, thé 
tense mood of expectation, is at rest. 
. » « Besides, you have made friends 
with the road, and the walk with a 
friend is always shorter. I admit that 
I greet a new road with almost as 
much pleasure as a new person, and 
usually part from it with rather more 
regret.— Barn Doors and Byways,” 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 


The Scarlet Poppies 
Peep 


Through the thick corn the scarlet 
poppies peep, ' 
And round green roots and yellowing 
stalks I see 
Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils 
creep; 
And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their per- 
fumed showers a 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I 
am laid, , 
And bower me from the August sun 
with shade; P 
And the eye travels down to Oxford's 
towers. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


True Art Selects and 
Paraphrases 


When the novelist introduces a bore 
into his novel he must not let him 
bore the reader. The fellow must be 
made amusing, which he would not 
be in real life. In nine cases out of 
ten an exact reproduction of real life 
would prove tedious. Facts are not 
necessarily valuable, and frequently 
they add nothing to fiction. The art of 
the realistic novelist sometimes seems 
akin to that of the Chinese tailor who 
perpetuated the old patch on the new 
trousers. True art selects and par- 
aphrases, but seldom gives a verbatim 
translation.— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


does this mean if we acce 


history. 
in 


Declaration failed to F 


indeed doubtful whether or not the 
real significance of the quoted state- 
ment is understood, even now, by 


many who customafily turn their at- 


tention to it on the recurring anni- 
versariés of American independence. 

„AI men are created equal.” What 
the pro- 
nouncements of material belief re- 
garding heredity and environment? 


As for the “unalienable rights,” the 


human mind e¢emingly has little difi- 
culty in alienating itself from all 
three of them. Life which is ät the 
mercy of disease-germ or accident, 
liberty which imposes upon itself the 
“imitations suggested by human fear, 
pursuit of happiness which is handi- 
capped by the secret conviction that 
happiness is a will-o’-thé-wisp rarely 
if ever attainable—are these the rights 
given man by an all-wise and loving 
Providence? 

Clearly there bas been a failure to 
realize the possibilities of existence, 
if the words of the Declaration are 
true. And they are true, for their 
authority is found in a statement even 
more significant: The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me; because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek; he hath sent 
me to bind up the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and 


‘| the opening of the prison to them that 


are bound; to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” . a 

Now the acceptable year of the Lord 
is surely the season when Truth ap- 
pears, whenever that may be. So it 
was proclaimed by the prophét Isaiah 
in the verse just quoted, and so very 
nearly the same words were read by 
one greatér than Isaiah on a Sabbath 
day in the synagogue at Nazareth. So 
in turn and in their degrees thé 
founders of American independence 
proclaimed liberty based on Chris- 
tlanſty, Finally. in our own day, 
thousands afe finding deliverance in 
Mrs. Eddy’s proclamation on page 227 
of Science and Health: 
Science raises the standard of liberty 
and cries: ‘Follow me! Escape from 
the bondage of sickness, .sin, and 
death!’ Jesus marked out the way. 
Citizens of the world, accept the ‘glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God,’ 
and be free! This is your divine right.“ 

More and more it is becoming gen- 
erally understood that Christian Sei- 
ence offers to mankind the only way 
of escaping from bondage, the only 
way of realizing indeed those rights 
so bravely set forth in the American 
Declaration. It is learned in Chris- 
tian Science that the real man, the man 
created, according to the first chapter 
of Genesis, in the image and likeness 
of God, is indeed free—free to think 
and to do good; Man never has been 
and never will be free to do evil. When 
he achiévés real freedom, however, he 
is freed ffom any desire to do evil, and 
finds in doing good the full meaning 
of life, liberty, and happiness. 

It must be seen that life which is 

the gift of God is surely subject 
neither to disease nor to death. Such 
life can have neither material origin 
nor material end, but must be wholly 
spiritual. Similgrly real liberty can- 
not be ,subject to laws of matter, 
whether they be laws of physiology, 
which say “Some hae meat and canna 
éat,” or laws of economics, which say 
“Some can eat and hae nae meat.” 
Finally, the pursuit of happiness ac- 
cording to God’s plan must end suc- 
céssfully, in realization of the only 
happiness there is—clear vision of 
the beauty of holiness, the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth. 
All these things are progressively 
gained in Christian Science, not 
supernaturally, and not through exer- 
cise of the human will, but simply 
through understanding application of 
the truths about God and man con- 
tained in the Christian Science text- 
book. . Readers of this volume wi'l 
soon perceive that in offering liberty 
tc all who dre. willing to seek it 
through right thinking, Christian Sci- 
ence does not offer license, On the 
contrary, the fact is made plain that 
liberty can be obtained only by the 
sacrifice of every wrong motive. It is 
therefore impossible in Christian Sci- 
ence safely to disregard Paul's ad- 
vice to “usé not liberty for an ecca- 
sion to thé flesh.“ The man whose 
happinéss is gained through reliance 
on divine Principle, God, learns to 
look to Principle and not to humas 
will for éncouragement in all that he 
doés, and so retains his birthright. 

Moreover, it is evident that the 
liberty of thought and action which 
we desire for ourselves must be 
shared with others. it has never been 
possible to obtain a monopoly of 
liberty, and those seeking to do so 
have invariably found themselves de- 
prived of their own portion. There 


can be no possible danger in the uni- 


meaning of their dun words, It is 


„Christian 


will come universal salvation from 
every ill—for “Where the spirit-of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” 


he Declaration tor 
All Humanity 


This immortal State paper [the 
Declaration of Independence], which 
for its composer was the aurora of 
enduring fame, was the genuine ef- 
fusion of the soul of the country at 
that time,” the revelation of its mind, 
when, in its youth, its enthusiasm, its 
sublime confronting of danger, it rose 
to the highest creative powers of 
which man is capable. The bill of 
rights which it promulgates is of 
rights that are older than human in- 
stitutions, and spring from the eternal 
justice that is anterior to the State. 

Two political theories divided the 
world; one founded the Common- 
wealth on the reason of State, the 
policy of expediency; the other on the 
immutable principlés of morals. The 
new Republic. as it took its place 
among the powers of the world, pro- 
claimed its faith in the truth aud 
reality and unchangeableness of free- 
dom, virtue and right. 

The heart of Jefferson, in writing 
the Declaration, and of Congress in 
adopting it, beat for all humanity; the 
assertion of right was made for the 
entire world of mankind, aad all 
coming generations, without any ex- 
ception whatever: for the proposition 
which admits of exceptions can never 
be. self-evident. ,As it was put forth 
in the name of the ascendant people 
of that time, it was sure to make the 
circuit of the world, passing every- 
where through the despotic countries 
of Europe: and the astonished na- 
tions, as they read that all men are 
created equal, stafted out of their 
lethargy, like those who have deen 
exiles from childhood. when they sud- 
denly hear the dimly remembered 
accents of their mother tongue.— 
George Bancrott. 
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THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
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it the federal government is far from exempli- 
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i to keep the organization effective and 
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any a clerk or director has doubtless known 
at ought to be stopped, without knowing any 

method of stopping them. Waste has continued. 
, because nobody has been specially ‘charged 

duty of considering it. 


— concern will be to see to it that Si: 
ent expenditures follow a definite plan, in a manner 
"ial i everybody informed as to just what is 
do has authority equal almost to that of the 

en it himself for getting information in the various 

ents. He has a power of initiative that should 
n consideration of government expenditures 
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Fee itat it car i ie ec c 

. Jnited States. Mr. Hüghes 
despair of this being done, but he recognizes, as he puts 
it, that the idea is “anathema to Americans,” and if it 
3 to a point of having to ene e between Leerer * 
apanese connection and sacri sibility, of a 
closer understanding between may Beat a 9 
and the United States, Mr. Hughes, it may be ventured, 
would not hesitate a moment. In the same st to the 
Australian House of Representatives in which he ex- 
plained his attitude toward the Anglo- Japanese treaty, 
he declared emphatically that the “hope of the world,” 
as he saw it, lay in some understanding, indeed more, an 
alliance, between the two great branches of the English- 


ve ‘to ha éaid ita the 
et system off as a feature > 
Washington as to cause increasing _ 
the system was not adopted long ago. 
try h 6 good reason to feel something 
over the spectacle of almost 600 de- 
gatherec into one room with the Prosi- 
et fo 0 of the wa s and means 
nes u af the Director 
a ‘meeting portends 2 for the 
, but it is to be wel- 
sa sensible effort to get the factors of 
together for a desired end, a practical 


steful wealth and the United States. 

On this aspect of the question, the statement made 
to a representative of this paper by Mr. Mark Sheldon, 
the Australian High Commissioner in the United States, 
the other day, was remarkable. Mr. Sheldon declaged, 
quite: definitely, that responsible statesmen of the British 
Commonwealth who had discussed the renewal of the 
3 with Japan had expressed the unanimous belief 
that the alliance must cease to exist if its perpetuation 
was considered offensive by the Anferican people. This, 
‘in his opinion, was fundamental to the forthcoming 
consideration of the question the Imperial Confer- 
ence. Mr. Sheldon, it is true, believes that the objection 
of the United States to a renewal of the treaty is largely 
sentimental, but he recognizes that true sentiment is not 
something that can be lightly disregarded. He does not 
believe that the great body of the people of the United 
States imagines for a moment the alliance would ever be 
used against America. But,“ he says, “if it did not 

exist it would not be always staring us in the face.“ 
As a matter of fact, in the draft of the new treaty 
which will, in all probability, be discussed at the Imperial 


of the saving essence of inspiration. 5 
ashingto newspaper. correspondent ha 
to bring about — 
at its best, is after all vision, 


: a non of every attempt to make 


and mechanisms express intelligence. If 
555 45 was * of the Director, 


* cst already gone a long way 
iting some of. these to those upon 
tion. His 


has ished a unique thing in 
r the President, who embodies the Ad- 
atid purpose to reduce the costs of 


means of achieving | such an end. 
got such a meeting gives a welcome 
machinery being tightened up. At 
on the side of Japan is eliminated. But even so, as 
Mr. B. Lennox Simpson, political adviser to the govern- 
ment of China, recently declared, American opinion 
alone counts in the matter, and the British desire, to 
renew the Anglo-Japanese agreement, as compared with 
the desire to enter into cooperation with America, is 
as one to a thousand.“ 


The Case for Chimarra 


IRE case for Chimarra is soon stated. For centuries, 
until a few weeks ago, the Chimarriotes, Greeks by 
descent and sympathy, had formed a little colony amongst 
the mountains, at the extreme north of Greek Epirus, on 
the mainland, opposite Corfu. The Turks had never been 
able to conquer them, and were glad to leave them alone 
in return for a nominal tribute of 16,000 francs a year. 
Nov the Chimarriotes, all through the centuries of the 
Turkish oppression, had had one great hope. They 
looked forward one day to achieving reunion with a free 
Greece. As the result of the Balkan wars of 1912-13, 
this hope, at one time, appeared to be realized. After the 
fall of Yannina, in 1913, the Greek Army advanced 
through. Argyrocastro and swept Northern Epirus clear 
of Turkish and Albanian troops, and the Greek flag was 
hoisted over Chimarra. The story of how, at the London 
conference which followed, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
insisted on the incorporation of Northern Epirus, includ- 
ing Chimarra, in the new kingdom of Albania’; how the 
other powers yielded; how the Epirotes, under Mr. 
Zographos, refused to submit ; and how, in the end, Epirus 
became an autonomous state, is one of the best known of 
the incidents which immediately preceded the outbreak 
of the great war. 


The war, of course, changed the entire outlook. In 
1915, the Allies and Italy invited the Greeks to reoccupy 
Northern Epirus. But in the following year, owing to 
the hostile attitude of. King Constantine; they were re- 
quested to withdraw again, and the occupation of North- 
ern Epirus was shared by France and Italy. This 

occupation was solemnly declared to be a war measure, 
and an undertaking was given by the Italian Government 
that “all Greek schools, churches and communal institu- 
tions” should be respected. How Italy shamefully broke 
this pledge; how the Greek schools were all shut down 
and the Greek clergy expelled is another story all too well 
known. 
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The Director of the Budget will — 
for government policies or results, 


5 ao the League of Nations that the sovereignty of the Aland 


speaking peoples represented by the British Common- 


Conference, one of the most notable features is the 
thoroughness with which the possibility of the United 
Kingdom being drawn into war with the United States 


tachments are not very pronounced, that this would really 


The uel ch Awana 


Tun decision recently arrived at by the Couireil of 


parce at the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia, must he 

zed as belonging to Finland came as no surprise 

tot who have studied the matter with any care. 

Sweden was undoubtedly able to make out a goed case, 

but, the more it was studied, the more apparent did it 
become that the case was a made one. : 

The strongest argument Sweden had to bring forward 
was the one of-nationality. The Aland Islands, it was 
insisted, had been inhabited by people purely Swedish in 
race from time immemorial; whilst, before their cession 
to Russia in 1809, the islands had belonged to Sweden. 
Now both these statements are undeniably true, and, as 
arguments in favor of Sweden's claims, they would 
appear to have overwhelming force until it is pointed 
out that if the Alandese are of pure Swedish descent, so 
is a very large proportion of the population of Finland 
itself. The West Nylandese, as they are called, consti- 
tute a’ well recognized Finnish national unit, and have, 
for years, been noted for their loyalty and attachment 


to Finland. As to the argument that the Aland Islands, 


before their cession to Russia, had belonged to Sweden, 
the same is, of course, true of the whole of Finland. 
Another argument put forward by Sweden in sup- 
port of her case was that the Alandese themselves desired 
“reunion with Sweden.“ Here, again, at first glance, the 
contention seemed to be well founded. It is unquestion- 
ably true that as far back as 1917, the year that Finland 
claimed separation from Russia, the Aland islanders 
claimed separation from Finland. It is also true that, 
as a result of a plebiscite, carried out shortly afterward, 
some 96 per cent of the people voted for reunion... The 
force of these arguments, however, is largely discounted 
by the fact.that Sweden is known to have carried on 
most vigorous propaganda throughout the islands, point- 
ing out how the Alandese had suffered through their 
attachment to Russia during the war,.and insisting that 
their only hope of peace in the future lay in a return 
to the Swedish fold. The propagandists had little dif- 
ficulty in persuading the Alandese fishermen and peas- 
ants, whose dne desire is peace and whose national at- 


be the better solution of the problem after all. : 
Not until the full text of the League of Nations 
decision is available will it be possible to go into de- 


tails in criticizing the award, but it seems probable, from 


what is already known, that the Council of the League 
was influenced very largely by the strategic aspect of the 
matter. The Aland Islands fill the mouth of the Gulf 
of Bothnia like a cork in a bottle. Possessed and fortified 
by a hostile power, the whole of the western shores of 
Finland could be immediately sealed,-whilst a fleet of 
submarines, using the islands as a base, could blockade 
the entrance to the Gulf of Finland without any difficulty. 
It is true that the Aland Islands, in possession of a hostile 
power, would also be a menace to Sweden, but to nothing 
like the extent they would be to Finland. In anv event, 
however, the council is determined that they shall not be 
fortified, and that Sweden shall be guaranteed against any 
danger from this quarter. For the rest, fresh guarantees 
are to be inserted in the new statute concerning autonomy, 
thé teaching of the Swedish language in schools, the 
maintenance of landed property in the hands of residents, 
and several other points of importance. 
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_ Uncovering Beauty 


It HAS been said that the important events of the 
world are not recorded in the daily press. Take, for 
example, the breaking up of vast estates in England, 
and the efforts of auctioneers and others to dispose of 
castles, manor houses, and mansions, which the owners 
can no longer afford to inhabit. Such catastrophes are 
recorded. They are front-page news or whole-page 
advertisements; and heads are shaken, and. jeremiads 
uttered about the passing away of the old English life. 
There may be reason for the lamentations, but, at least, 
this cutting up of estates suggests that people are dis- 
covering that it is improvident, and a nuisance, to own 
six houses, and that most people can be quite happy in 
two or three dwellings, sometimes even in one. 

And while these vast estates are being parceled out, 


_and fenced in, to the accompaniment of newspaper sighs 


that so much of the beauty of Old England should be 
disappearing, no journal chronicles a quiet and unosten- 
tatious uncovering of beauty that is going on through 
the entire country, providing innumerable spots of beauty, 
where there were formerly great splashes of estates. 
Briefly, all over England people of moderaté means, with 
taste, and some knowledge of the history of architecture 
before the architect became a cheerful tyrant, are buying 


the freeholds of old country cottages and yeomen’s 


* 
days was not f 


en were living rooths, each with a-larg Oreste extend- 
ing almost the length of the wall. The ingle-nook was 
3 A twisty staircase, or a ladder, led to the 
N and as washing in Tudor and Elizabethan 
e, and' as running water and 


plumbing had not popularized, the building of yeo- 


men's cottages was oe with ease and at 


leisure. 

Many of shiobe dwellings 13 e the centuries. 
The floors have sunk, and the eaves show the influence 
of gravitation, but in most cases the timber is as strong 
as éver, and to the artistic eye these irregular, time- 
stained c es present ad beauty that compensates for 
the lack of the comforts of civilization that may be found 
in any modern jerry-built villa. But he who becomes the 
owner of a medieval cottage, must be prepared to live for 
a year or so amid demolition and dust. He wants the 
beams exposed, the modern grate that has been built into 
the large fireplace scrapped, and the lath and plaster re- 
moved that blocks the little corner, and staircase lattice 
windows. For the early nineteénth century had no hking 
for medievalism. It adored the newly invented wall 
paper, plate glass, and kitchen stove. With what delight 
the twentieth century owners of these medieval cottages 
tear down three or four thicknesses of wall paper to find 
the old beams, scrape the molasses varnish from an over- 
mantel to find the arms of a family that flourished in the 
reign of Henry VIII, and in an outbuilding, or in the 
cobwebby garret, amid rusty litter, the iron instruments 
with which a Tudor yeoman poked his fire. 

This is the news that the newspapers do not print, 
this uncovering ‘of beauty throughout England by en- 


thusiasts who, in their thoughts, at any rate, are “Friends 


of our Ancestors.” 
Editorial Notes 

Ir is always safe and always refreshing to have 
recourse to fundamentals, Some public men, in the 
course of their public utterances, appear to have a peculiar 
facility for leading public thought back that way. Take, 
for instance, Sir Auckland des, speaking at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, the other day. We have just passed 
through one of the dark chapters in the history of the 
world,” he said, “but in those hours and years of dark- 


ness a light was lit that I believe will never go out. It 


may flicker and pale, but it is inextinguishable. Now 
and forevermore, the idea of justice and law among 
and between all the people of the earth is in the hearts 
of men, and, in its own good time, and in its own unfore- 
seen way, it will come to fruition.” 


Ir 1s no doubt time the “road hog” should officially 
be given his proper standing as an offender, and it is 
encouraging to Jearn that the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
in Massachusetts has suspended the license of a truck- 
driver for the rest of the year because he has been de- 
clared to be one. Many drivers of trucks seem to have 
developed a feeling of importance in proportion to the 
size of their vehicles, for they certainly have acquired a 
reputation for giving way little if at all for those wishing 
to pass them. The action mentioned evidently indicates a 
feature of the campaign which the Massachusetts official 
has launched against careless driving of motor vehicles. 
As a means of making this much-needed crusade effective 
throughout the State, the registrar has announced that 
he will take away the licenses of any persons declared by 
chiefs of police of cities and towns to be a menace to the 
highways. This may be deemed drastic procedure, but 
drastic procedure is called for. The suspension of nearly 


fifty licenses in one day emphasizes the words of authority. 


THE’ expression straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel really does not seem too far-fetched to apply td 
the Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
which proposes to investigate the prices charged by 
laundrymen. With all due appreciation for anything that 
may be accomplished along this line, it can hardly be 
considered unfair to recall that this same commission has 
practically told. the people to buy their coal and pay the 
price, because there is scarcely any hope of the price be- 
ing lower. Now, it is possible for people to do their own 
washing, but few, if any, can take such direct and effec- 
tive action against the coal men. If the commission has 
any time on its hands, and really wants to assist a long- 
suffering public, it might help those in Congress who are 
trying to bring relief concerning coal, a more pressing 


necessary than commercial laundering. 


THE recent decision of the members of the Structural! 
Building Trades Alliance of Hartford County, Connecti- 
cut, to submit to the Building Employers Association a 
proposition for reducing their own wages is certainly an 
action worthy of all attention. Several meetings were held 
before the decision was arrived at, but the argument that 
apparently carried the day was that, as the housing of citi- 
zens is a fundamental item in the economic program of 


Finally, in the April of last year, came the “crown- 
ing mercy,” as far as Italy was concerned, when the 
Italian troops were withdrawn from Northern Epirus 
and the occupation of the country intrusted to the Alba- 
nians. Still the Epirotes did not despair. Mr. Veniselos, 


houses, -and uncovering the beauty that was -hidden by 
the bad taste of early Victorian and former times. So 
numerous are these twentieth century uncoverers of 
beauty, that if they were gregarious and clubbable folk, 
which they are not, they could form themselves into a 


tes collectively as well as separately. He 
1 interest in the mass and relation- 
while giving due regard to indi- 
ea he is as likely to prove himself a 
to department officials as he is to seem 


every family, prices should be lowered all along the line. 
We have done our part, and without being asked,“ de- 
clares the Alliance in a published statement. “Now it is 
up to the builders and the banks.“ The builders and the 
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3 of hundreds of bureau workers 
K factors in a purpose ful administration. 


Fred most important effect of all will be what 


1 1 is, the gradual reversal of the habitual tend- 
eg . incapable of exemplify- 


‘concept | were discarded for better ones. 
com eto expect as much of public business as we do. 
ines 1 Common expec- 


——— 


seeking to avoid the stirring up of any unnecessary 

strife, and anxious to smooth the way for settlement, 

entered into an agreement with the Albanian Governor 
of Tirana, according to which Greece acquiesced in the 
temporary occuphtion by Albania of Northern Epirus, 
on condition that the Greek schools were reopened, and 
the many other hardships inflicted on the Epirotes re- 
moved. The Albanians, however, were as false to their 
undertakings as the Italians had been to theirs. Not only 
were the schools not reopened, nor the disabilities re- 
moved, but persecution and outrage became the order of 
the day and of every day. At last, a few weeks ago, 
the Albanian Government sent an ultimatum to Chi- 
marra, demanding its unconditional surrender. The 
Chimarriotes appealed to the Greek Government and to 
the Allies for help and protection, and then, when no 
help was forthcoming from any quarter, rather than 


It is significant that his advent brings 


hinted at in introducing the new di- 


„Public treasuries have been 
, as inexhaustible. It is 55 
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sessions, and, to the number of some twenty thousand, 
crossed the narrow waters and placed themselves under 
Greek protection on the island of Corfu, there to await 
N the feelings of the - thé restitution of their rights. 
a ye al one. Some day, those rights must be restored. 
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submit. they got together what they could of their pos- 


The ease for Chimarra is 


society under some such title as F riends of Our 
Ancestors.“ 

For their purpose is to restore these country S 
and yeomen's houses to the simple beauty they presented 
when they were built. As an authority has said, They 
never pretend to be anything but what they are, and 
there seems to be no effort in either their construction 
or. ornamentation, but merely a simple handing on from 
generation to generation of well-worn and tried tradi- 
tion.“ Local materials were employed, and, as in the 
old days the entire weald of Kent and Sussex was 
covered with forests, it follows that most of the yeomen’s 
cottages were half-timbered; the wood being, of course, 
good English oak. The roofs were tiled, each. hand- 
made tile having its own character and color, with hardly 
any kinship to the machine-made factory tiles of today. 
In the larger houses everything centered round the 
oblong hall with rooms at either end; and when the 
owner wanted more accommodation he added a wing. 
An architect was not needed. Tradition was the archi- 
tect. The smaller houses, also half-timbered and tiled, 
were quite simple in construction. The thick oak door, 
nail-studded, opened on a small hall, to right and 


banks, it may be ventured, will not be outdone in public- 
spiritedness. 


ARGENTINA is fortunate in having men gifted along 
such lines as make possible her recent expedition into the 
Strait of Magellan district, which resulted in the discovery 
of rich fossiliferous deposits, in addition to other things 
of value including peat and coal. In the past, north- 
erners have usually taken the leadership i in such researches 
below the equator. ‘ Both close proximity and consider- 
ations-of utility argue for similar activity by South 
Americans. It is to be hoped that Argentina’s exam. 


will be copied by her sister nations. 


“THE greatest commercial wreck the world ever knew” 
is what Albert D. Lasker, the new chairman of the 

United States Shipping Board, calls the government's 
operation of the American merchant marine. He is 
probably right in thinking that a federal policy that 
is now incurring a deficit of about $16,000,000 monthly 
involves wreckage in the superlative degree. Still, by 
the same token must his services and skill at salvage be 
reckoned if he succeeds in putting American shipping on 
its feet again. 


